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| me.”’ 


CHAPTER Y. 


ceived this speech. 

“Whoam [?” she 
said, ina tone of frigid 
irritation “7 am—J am 
—mverclf!"? 

“Thank you for the 
information. I should 
not have suspected the 


| fact, I assure you.” 


And he tarned grim- 
ly to the book again. 
“Ts this yours?” he 


| inquired, at length. 
' 


“Yes, it to 


She reachcd out 


Give 


| her hand haughtily.— 


| The blood of rising an- 


Ruth Hallowell sat meditating. 
of a farthing candle in her cavern cell the had 
been reading these lines from the book placed 
in her hands the night before by Spitfire :— 

I grieve that sounds wil! rise and f.1), 
That odors will be wafted by,— 


That all fair sights wil! live, and ol — 
All shall abide, but I must dic 


And from the problem of Death she had pass- 


By the light | 


| 


ed to that of Life, till her heart “ grew sad as | 


gad can be.” The volume was new to her. It 
was a collection of fugitive poems on all sub- 
jects, but evidently carefully selected fur their 


pervading purity of expression and sentiment. 
Occasionally the girl encountered one that 


made her draw in her breath, from the very 
oppressiveness of its passion and pride. Of 
guch a class was the following. She read it 
with eager, flashing eyes. It seemed to be the 
language of ber own heart :— 


“THE SOUL'S DEFIANCE.* 
** 1 said to Sorrow’s awful etorm, 
That beat against my breast, 
Rage on—thou may'st destroy this form 
And lay it bow at rest; 
But still the spirit that now brooks 
Thy tempert, regiag bigh, 
Undaunted on its fury books 
With stead fust eye. 


* ] said to Penury’s mengre train, 
Come on—your thrests I brave ; 

My last, poor Mfe-~<trep you may drain, 
Aad crush me to the grave ; 

Yet still the spirit that endures, 
Shall mock your force the while, 

And meet each eold, cold grasp of yours 
With bitter smile. 


*] sald to cold Neglect and Scora, 
Pass on—I heed you not ; 

Ye may pursue me till my form 
And being are forget ; 

Yet still the spirit which you see 
Undaunted by your wiles, 

Draws from its ewn nobility 
Its high born smiles. 


*<] said to Friendship’s menaced blow, 
Strike deep— my heart shall bear ; 
Thou canst but add one bitter wo 
To those already there ; 
And stil] the spirit that sustains 
This last severe distress, 
Shall smile upon its keenest pains 
And scorn redress. 


“J sald to Death’s uplifted dart, 
Aim sure—ob, why delay? 
Thou wilt not find a fearful heart— 
A week, reluctant prey ; 
For still the spirit firm and free, 
Triumphant in the last dismay, 
Wrapt in its own eternity, 
Shall, smiling, pass away :’’ 
The last word died away before Ruth was 
- that she had been, in her enthusiasm, 
the poem aloud! She had forgotten 
g, even her own identity, and thus 
slitfully interpreted, all the passion, the de- 
“of the poem welled unconsciously from 
Hips. She was startled into self again by 
ea these words uttered close at her side, 
What is that? May I look at it a mo- 
nt?” and a band was extended, till it touch- 
, half impatiently, the book. Looking up in 
ent, Ruth saw the stranger standing 
ty before her. She drew back in some 
darm, Proffering the volume, which he took, 
quietly withdrew again to his bed of straw. 


was the first time he had directly spoken to | 
| well as his sister, Spitfire entered Ruth’s room 


Distppointed, irritated, at being thus brus- | 


@eprived of her new found treasure, yet 
ry , she knew not why, glad that the poem 
appreciation in another beside her- 


, £ 
a 
ace. as he read. She could not but ac 


ledge to herself as she did so, that he who 
s a fine sentimen' in literature, is 


nexf'im rank to its originator. 
‘Alternating on his pale, haggard face, she 
Spe stiri and surprise as he perused 
additional verse of the poem. 
-Grand!”? she heard him murmur, as he 
ssly turned the leaves of the volume after 
and fourth perusal. 
uth could not help it. She knew her opi- 
were not demanded; she knew he was 


her eyes gleaming like coals of fire, 


} 
j 


| 





| 
| 


} 


} 


ger colored even the 
extremities of her fin- 


| gers, but her face was 


in no way indicative of 
wrath, other than in its 
cold, inanimate 
repose, 

He did not rise, but 
indolently pushed the 
volume towards her on 
the floor, with the 
words, 

« There it is, 
you.” 

The man seemed to 
have the faculty of 
arousing evil in the 
breast of this young 
girl. This action made her cheeks burn with 
new displeasure. 

«You shall bring it to me!’’ she cried, pas- 
sionately. «I will not take it from you so!” 

Jem Hallowell, who, at one side, was carv- 
ing with his pocket knife, a toy from a piece of 
wood, now looked up and said, 

‘* My stars, what a temper !’’ and concluded 
with a whietle that was more aggravating to 
his sister’s feelings than all that had gone be- 
fore. 

Spurning the book with her feet, she passed 
quickly into the other roem, where, casting 
hereelf on the yarious bales of goods with 
which it was strewn, she wept tears of anger, 
bitterness, and self condemnation. 

It was not long before she knew some one 
was entering the apartment, and as she felt the 
book placed in her passive hands, she heard 
these words spoken : 

«‘ Here it is again—forgive my rudeness !’’ 

She did not answer or look around, but as 
the steps receded from the room, she resolved 
mentally not to expose herself to another scene 
of the kind during her sojourn in the cavern.— 
She decided to confine herself to the room in 
which she was then located, leaving the other 
entirely to her brother and his irritating and 
irritable companion. Burying herself in her 
poems, she sought and found consolation. 

Books are oblivion. Never yet was there a 
poor, weary, starved soul that did not, if seek- 
ing, find this forgetfulness. It is one of the 
most blessed of God’s gifts to earth. And 
Ruth's soul was starved, famished to no ordi- 
nary degree. She had tasted, but tasted only, 
of the splendor of purely intellectual life, and 
a bitter hunger controlled her being for more 
of the great good. Therefore it was that in 
her book she found oblivion and peace, for 
the time. 

The hours began to drag very heavily with 
all three of the inmates of the cavern. Each 
day saw them expectant of release, each night 
found them melancholy and despondent with 
defeated hope. Quarrels between Jem Hallo- 
well and Spitfire grew incessant, while that im- 
portant little woman never for one instant re- 
laxed her tyranny over the stranger, whom 
now, by way of distinction, she designated 
«Old Boy.’’ The title was resented invaria- 
bly, but such unwise opposition as this only 
excited the more the woman’s deplorable 
temper. 

One day, after a terrible altercation between 
these two, which had even shocked Jem as 


€ 


thank 


and asked her if she would like to walk up and 
down the cave awhile, by way of change of 
scenery. The girl joyfully consented, too 
grateful even for this temporary escape from 


%y- ‘Ruth sat down in a corner of the cel! floor, | her dismal confinement, and in an hour after- 
> j 
Awith her elbows resting on her knees, 


wards she found herself wandering back and 
forth, in company with her vigilant companion, 


eet herself to watch this man’s | however, over the white sandy floor of the 


cavern. 

Again the glittering roof, resplendent with 
crystals, greeted her glad eyes, intensely thank- 
ful as they were for the blessed little rays of 
sunshine with which the place was penetrated. 
Again the sound of her voice, as it broke forth» 


| irresistibly, ia light-hearted laughter or cheer- 4 


| 


| 


now even aware of her presence, but from | 


mre corner she put forth, smilingly, 
words :— 
think so, too! It is sublime,—it is a 
Iden grain of actual poetry. I think so!” 
You! You think so?” He seemed sud- 
to awaken. He turned around and look- 
her keenly, and the labor-swollen hands 
her head, and the bare feet appear- 
from under her coarse, faded, cotton dress, 
items in the observation that did net es- 
attention. “You!” he repeated, not 
a slightly contemptuous accent, “ and 
‘who are you ?”’ 
the impatient stamp of one of the 
feet before-mentioned, denoted accu- 


ful song, woke an hundred deep resounding 
echoes along the curving walls. She had lost 
now all fear of the spot, by contrast with the 
low, damp, unhealthy den where she had been 
imprisoned. It seemed to her like an enchant- 
ed palace. Grotesque goblins smiled glimmer- 
ing smiles at her from the rocks, and strange, 


| wild conceits peopled the entire place with 


beauty. 

« You see, Miss Ruth,’’ said Spitfire, in a 
confidential tone, as she walked demurely at 
the girl's side, “you see I only brought you 
out here ‘cause I've got somethin’ private to 
tell you. I wa’n’t goin’ to run the chance of 
the Old Boy hearin’ of it. Look a here!” 

She dived down in the pocket of her greasy 
apron, and brought out a letter in company 
with two pieces of cheese, a jack-knife, an ex- 
tensive assortment of bits of tallow candles, 


| and some stray coppers. 


j - 





¢ Sem e «tere ew 


« Look a here! 
that?’ 


« What is it?’’ cried Ruth, eagerly ; “a let- 


What do you think of 
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Ws 
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THE OPENED LETTER. 


ter for me?”’ and she put out her hand to 
take it. 

Bat Spitfire withdrew a step or two, placed 
her lily finger on one side of her nose, and 
winked and whistled alternately. 

“No yer don’t, miss. ’Tain't for you, no 
how. It’s for the Old Boy. I'll tell you all 
about it. Noah bid me. There, read the ’scrip- 
tion if you want to.” 

“I don’t,” said Ruth, tarning away. 

She would not have touched the letter now 
for scarcely any temptation. She recalled vi- 
vidly the only conversation sho had ever had 
with him for whom it was intended, and a su- 
preme disgust for everything concerning him 
revived her indignation anew. 

** You see, Miss Ruth, t’other day the Old 
Boy got round Noah, and coaxed him into git- 
tin’ him writin’ paper and sich like, to send a 
letter to his folks ever so fur off. Now, though 
I say it as shouldn’t say it, Noah Williams is 
cute; ondoubtedly he—is—cute. He made 
the Oid Boy tell him every word in the letter 
*fore he sent it, ’cause Noah is no scholard 
himself, and can’t read. And, do you b’lieve 
he wa’n't even satisfied with that, but took it 
over in Jarsey (when he went to get a wial full 
of doctor stuff for the baby,) and showed it to 
somebody that wouldn’t tell the boys here of 
it. There was nothin’ in it to be afeerd of, so 
Noah sent it. The answer was to come to 
Jarsey, and Noah got it yesterday.”’ 

“Indeed!” said Ruth, beginning to move 
away. 

«* Yes, and now Noah wants you to look at 
it, Miss Ruth, to see if it is all right.”’ 

«Impossible! I never read or open other 
people’s letters.’’ 

Spitfire was silent. Such an objection as this 
had not entered her imagination. 

‘‘Bother!”’ she cjaculated, sulking, ‘then 
the Old Boy will have to do without it. Nosh’ll 
burn it up ’fore he’ll give it to him, if he don’t 
know there’s no mischief in it.’’ 

“© Will he ?”’ asked Ruth, suddenly facing 
about. 

«¢ Yes, as sure as Scripter.”’ 

« That would bea pity,’ and she resumed 
her walk. 

After awhile she came back to where Spit- 
fire still stood, twisting the letter over her fin- 
gers, and uttering some quite audible blessings 
both on it and its writer. 

«« Let me see it,’’? she said. 

She took it and saw upon it these words: 

Philip Abrenfeldt, 
Town of ‘ 
New Jersey. 

Then she looked up and remarked, simply : 

«You say that Noah wishes me to read 
this ?”’ 

«Yes, miss, and if you should tell me what’s 
in it now, Ican hand it over at once to the 
Old Boy himse!f. That is, if it is all straight.” 

« Very well.” 

With a firm touch she broke the seal and un- 
folded the paper. A bank bill rolled from it 
to her feet. She saw at a glance that Spitfire 
had not observed it, and to avoid its almost 
certain confiscation, she let it remain where it 
was, while she read aloud the letter. It con- 
tained merely expressions of condolence and a 
few words relating to the money, which seemed 
to be intended to defray the expenses of a re- 
turn home. Ruth had the tact to omit the 
latter phrases, and coolly proffered back the 
epistle, saying that it was all right. Spitfire, 
however, declared herself to be in an “ orful 
burry,”? and asking the young girl to give it 


upon her again, and was gone. 

Almost before she was aware of the woman’s 
intention, Ruth Hallowell found herself in the 
presence of her two fellow-prisoners, with the 
open letter in her hand. Fora moment she 
felt her uncomfortable position in its most acute 
bearing, but she rallied immediately, and be- 
came, at least to outward appearance, as calm 
as usual. 

Forlorn, indeed, was the picture the cell pre- 
sented. On the straw pallet lolled indolently 
and listlessly her brother Jem; he looked up at 
her darkly as she entered, but met her glance 
in dogged silence; indeed, he bad scarcely 





* 
PARTS Ss yp. ate een 


to its proper owner, opened the door of the | 
principal cell, half-pushed her in, locked it 





spoken to her at a!l since the last night they 
had been together at the light. To the left of 
the door was a small shelf, on which generally 
burned the only candle that was allowed in this 
room ; beneath this, on the floor, with his head 
hidden in his folded arms, sat the man who, 
though he knew it not, owed his life to the 
lighthouse keeper’s daughter. . ITis matted hair, 
his hollow cheeks, only partially concealed by 
the long, thin fingers, his evident ill-heslth, his 
despondent attitude, each apoke with piteous 
meaning to the beholder. The resentment 
the young girl experienced for a past offence, 
faded altogether away. As he had not moved 
since her entrance, she fancied that perhaps 
he slept; going up to him she tonched him 
lightly on the shoulder. He was not sleeping, 


for immediately he raised his head, assuming | 


an expression of cool inquiry on recognizing his 
visitor. 

«« Will you toll me your name ?’’ she asked 
gently, disregarding whatever there was un- 
pleasant in his demeanor. He looked at her in 
some surprise. Evidently he was in no com- 
municative mood. 

ss Pray, what is my name to you or yours?” 
he demanded rather roughly. 

«« Nothing.” She uttered the word with dig- 
nity, but stood as though yet awaiting a reply. 

Her manner more than her answer seemed to 
arrest his attention. 

«‘ And what do you wish with my name? You 
see,”? he added, “in more senses than one, I 
will not have it taken in vain.” 

“Is it Ahrenfeldt—Philip Ahrenfeldt ?”’ 

The man’s large, heavy eyes opened widely. 

«How did you learn it, and pray why do 
you ask for it when you already know ?”’ 

«IT did not know it—I conjectured it by this.”’ 
And she placed the letter in his hands, the seal 
brokea, the sheet unfolded. 

He received it in ominous silence, turned it 
this way and that, examined it without and 
within, a portentous frown gathering mean- 
while on his forehead. 

Then he smote the letter passionately from 
him. 

«;Who did this? In the name of heaven 
who did this? Who dared to open it ?”’ 

“I did.” 

“ You !”? 

« Yes, I, but—”’ 

“‘ You opened it! And you stand here defy- 
ing me to my very teeth! You come to me, 
shamelessly—’’ 

*¢ Be still,’? said Ruth, “ be still and listen 
to me.”’ 

«Listen to you? Iwill not! I know all I 
ever wish to know of you. If you were a man, 
there is nothing—-no punishment I should 
deem too bad to inflict upon you. But you 
are a woman, or at least you bear the sem- 
blance of one ;—and—say it again, tell me 
once more that it was you who opened that 


letter.”’ 
He strode up and down the narrow limits 


of the room, chafing with his great rage like a 
lion against the bars of his prison. Over- 
whelmed with dismay, Ruth leaned against the 
wall, pale and motionless. At last Mr. Ahren- 
feldt paused before her, and eyeing her scorn- 
fully, asked : 

« What tempted you—what knowledge of me 
were you striving after ?”’ 

«« None,”’ she replied, setting her lips firmly 
together. 

«Oh! I understand. ’Twas just to while 
away an idie minute or two ;—curiosity, the 
cause of original sin, had nothing to do with it. 
I feel enlightened.”’ 

“Mr. Ahrenfeldt, if you will allow me to 
make to you the explanation I have several 
times attempted to give, your satire will be- 
come useless. You interrupt—”’ 

Interrupt! I am to stand by I suppose 
and see my letters spied into with all the 
sweetness of a newly descended angel. And 
because you happen to be young, and, and—”’ 

« Why do you not finish ?’’ she asked, with 
an intense satisfaction at the annoyance she 
was about causing him. ‘I know what you 
were going to say. I saw your lips frame the 
word. Young and beautiful—go on.” 

«You are nof beautiful,” he said angrily, 
« and if I were about to use the term, it was be- 





| 





cause at that moment 
you appeared to me 
simply like a handsome 
fiend. Your gray eyes 
gleamed lke hate, 
and—’’ 

“ With hate, per. 
haps,”’ said Ruth cold- 
ly, *: but finish, finish ! 
‘Because you happen 
to be young’—'’ and 
she burlesqued his flery 
tone, 


back a pace or two, regarded her intently. For 
such hardihood as this he was evidently unpre- 
pared. 

Agiin Ruth Hallowell’s eyes were bent in 
shame upoa her nude feet, (it was a strange, 


| unaccountable, instinctive shame which she had 


“I will finish satin 


Young—-yes, because 


you are a woman and , 
young. You think to | 
presume upon me with | 


impunity. Do you 
know tha’ you have of. | 


fended against the laws | 


of the land you live in 


never known till that day,) and consequently 
she was not aware of this fixed mocking gaze, 

“Why de yea not call your brother,” he 
asked at length, “why do you tot bring Lim te 
the rescue ?”’ 

“ There is no need.” 

« You do not fear me?’ 

‘«*No—or at least,’? she added, correcting 
herself, «I think J can enddre whatever you 
choose to inflict, without invoking your passion 
on Jem hkewise.”’ 

‘What consideration! But come—tbis ex- 
planation, which you just now said I had re- 
fused to bear; let me have it—give it te 
me !"? 

‘You seem to think,’ said Rutb, bitterly, 


—that you merit well * thit you have only to command, to be obeyed. 
its extremest punish- | Are you almigh'y—irresistIble ? ls your will 
ment for your crime ?’’ | law?”’ 

‘Perhaps so,’’ she | 


said with retarned com- 
posure, “I do not 
doubt you would dole 
it out to me in no 
stinted measure If you 
were able. But you 
have not told me if you 
fcund this important 
document satisfac- 
tory ?” 
“ The devil!” 

He resumed his wa'k, but far less impetu- 
ously than before. Observing this, and feeling 
in eonsequence altogether at her ease, Ruth 
be gan to experience a slightly malicious desire 
for some species of retaliation. 

“Is there any news?’’ she asked, “ really 
I think it is uncharitable in you not to enliven 
our solitude when you have the opportunity.” 

Her question was indiscreet, as she would 
have known, had she reflected, 

“IT scarcely consider it worth my while,” 
reptied Mr. Ahrenfeldt with sarcasm, ‘to re 
tall anything second hand. As you have al- 
ready perused the letter, it would be a mere 
matter of breath and time to repeat its con- 
tents to you. Otherwise,’’ and he bowed pro- 
foundly in mock reverence, ‘I shou'd feel my- 
self overwhelmed by the honor of such an ex- 
pression of interest, emanating from such a 
source.”’ 

Confused, Ruth Hallowell looked half in 
pride, half in shame at the bare, discolored 
feet on which she saw his gaze was concen- 
trated. 

«IT am the daughter of John Hallowell, the 
lighthouse keeper,”’ she put forth with a display 
of girlish dignity, which, considering the cir- 
cumstances, was rather amusing. 

«« Indeed !”? was the ironical rejoinder, <« al- 
low me to congratulate you then, my charming 
Miss Hallowell, on your conspicuous and ele- 
vated position. I am really astonished, now I 
think upon it, that a person of your rank and dis- 
tinction should condescend to pry into the let- 
ters of such an humble individual as myself.” 
As he spoke, Mr. Ahrenfeldt stooped and pick- 
ed up the object of the dispute from the floor, 
and proceeded to peruse it. Ruth saw that 
this was no time for explanation, because he 
was not in a state to receive it, and, glad to es- 
cape from the pointed, sarcastic, unanswerable 
abuse with which he had so far rewarded her, 
she glided quictly to the room she had appro- 
priated as her own. She had been there but a 
few moments, when furiously the door that 
joined the two apartments was thrust open, and 
standing on the threshold she saw the person of 
her tormentor. Angered as his features had 
appeared before, they were now actually dis- 
torted with passion. 

«Excuse me,” he said in that tone of sup- 
pressed vehemence, with some men more expres- 
sive of utter rage than the form it assumes ge- 
nerally—-«« Excuse me, but you have over. 
looked something. The money! Do not dare 
to deny it. I am certain you have it about 
you.”? He advanced towards her almost me- 
nacingly. Ruth shrank from him in terror. 

‘«T haven’t it,”” she exclaimed desperately, 
«go away. Do not come near me. I would 
as soon touch your money as I would a viper. 
Go away.” 

But still he approached rearer. 
panting breath scorched her very face. 
retreated to the wall. He followed. 

ss You haven’t it!”? he repeated snecringly, 
*‘ yo: haven’t it, you little morsel of lamb-like 
innocence! Do you expect me to believe 


that ?”’ 
“ No,”’ said Ruth, overcome with fear, «I 


expect you to believe nothing. You are cruel. 
You refuse to hear my explanation—think what 
you choose. Only this, you shall believe—I 
have not touched your detested bank note—I 
would not if—”’ 

«Bank note! There was a bank note then! 
Ilow did you find that out, pray ?”’ 

«<I saw it,’ was the fearless answer. 

«« Saw it! then you acknowledge ?” 

“I acknowledge nothing,” cried Ruth, 
haughtily. «I have done only that which you 
yourself could not regret if you were aware of 
ali. Let me pass.” 

«“ Not yet. I must and will understand this. 
Oh! if you were only a man—a man whom I 
could crush as I desire, and as you merit.’’ 

« My being a woman need not prevent the 
operation,” was the irritated, defiant reply. 
« Crush me if you will—if you choose.”’ 

«She ventures to dare me—she—this girl, 
this letter-breaker—sbhe dares me to injure 
her!”? He murmured the words between his 
teeth, as though they were too plenteous in 


His hot, 
She 


! 


wrath to find absolute utterance. He released , 
his hold upon ber arm, however, and we ta 





«“ Whatdo you mean? You know as welbae 
I, that if there is anything you can say to make 
clear this cursed affair, | bave an indisputable 
rightto it. You are correct. In this case, my 
will is law.’? 

«Then,’’ cried Ruth, vehemently, the blood 
mcunting impetuously to her forehead, “ thea 
allow me to assure you, that fer once your 
roy«! will has met with an intractable subject, 
You have insulted me. Not only do I with- 
hold all explanation, but I commasd you to 
leave my room, and immediately. Whatever 
may be my position, whether beneath your 
own, or not, I am a woman, and es a woman, I 
am entitled to respect. Go away!’ 

He looked at her for a moment as though 
astonished at this burst of feminine, wounded 
feeling. Then, without a word, he moved 
towards the door, but on reaching it turned and 
said, gently, 

‘*I may be mistaken in you. I hope I am, 
If I have been unmanly, violent, remember my 
immeasurable provocation, and judge me ac- 
cordingly. To prove to you that I desire to 
give you the benefit of the doubt as to your 
good or evil intention in this business, I leave 
you, at once, as you desire—leave you without 
seeking or expecting the explanation which I 
still insist is my right, as it ought also to be 
your exculpation.”’ 

Without glancing at her again, he opened 
the door and closed it behind him. 

Agitated, annoyed, and amazed, Ruth was 
once more alone. She cast herself careleasly on 
one of the huge bales of smuggled goods, which 
generally served her for a seat, the traces of 
excitement fading gradually from her cheek and 
eyes. 

“What a strange, wild man,” she said, 
musingly, ‘‘I think him excessively evil tem- 
pered, and very, very irritable—but is he after 
all, bad-hearted ?”? 


CHAPTER YI. 

That right, when Noah Williams came to the 
cavern, bringing with him the usual evening 
repast for its three inhabitants, he and Spit- 
fire called Ruth aside for a little while, to ask 
about the letter which the latter had committed 
to her charge that morning. 

“I gave it to Aim,” evasively replied the 
young girl, when they questioned her. And 
farther than this she did not tell them. They 
had no particular reason for curiosity, and so 
the subject dropped. Ruth appearei depressed 
and listless. She had a pale, core-worn look 
on her handsome face, which was altogether 
foreign to it. Noah Williams observed this, al 
most immediately. Even his rough, unprin- 
cipled heart was touched at such evident suf- 
fering, in one who had often done him and his, 
deeds of active kindness. 

«“ Why, Miss Ruth, you be very white as a 
ghost.”’ 

“I dare say,” said the girl, faintly smiling, 
“T am so, so tired of this place. I want air, 
exercise. I believe I shall die, Noah, if you 
keep me here much longer.” 


‘¢?Taint me, miss, as keeps you. If I had 
my own way, you should be up in the lighs 
to-morrow, ay, and Jem too, though he don’t 
desarve it, Miss‘Ruth, he don’tindeed. As for 
the other feller, I can't tell what the boys 
means to do with him.’’ 

“No harm, I hope?” 
wearily. 

« Oh, laws, no, miss,”’ reptied Noah, with a 
grin, and giving himself a shake, that seemed 
just to escape unsettling altogether, his loosely 
hang, awkward limbs, “ oh laws, no. If the 
boys hadn’t meant well by him, they wouldnt 
have taken the trouble to presarve his wutb- 
less life at all. Yes, Miss Ruth, if I had my 
will, you would be at the light this minute. 
But I has to foller the votes, you see, and the 
boys are all for keeping you here a few days 
longer. The weather and the tides has been 
orful agin us, and we haven't done the half we 
expected to by thistime. But [ be real mad 
to see you lookin’ so white, Miss Ruth. Can’t 
Spitfire do somethin’ for ye—give ye some kind 


inquired Ruth, 


| o? docter stuff?’’ 


« No,” said Ruth, laughing involuntarily at 
the thought of receiving Spitfire’s prescrip- 
tions. ‘But I will tell you what you can do, 
Noah—shall I ?”” 

«Yes, miss, sartainly—I’m sure you wor’t 
ask nothing opreasonable,” 

«Nor will I. I want, simply, that you will 
give me permission to exercise for a little while 
im the cave, each day that Iam here. If you 
are afraid to trust me, Spitfire might stay by 
me. But exercise I must have.” 

s¢ Afeered to trust you! Nota bit of it. 
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Aad so it was arranged that for an hour or 
20 every morning, Ruth should have the privi: 
Sage of walking in the ¢avern, within, however, 
q@ame certain limits, which were designated by 
Meeh Williams himself. The very next day 
Math availed herself of the permission. She was 
tee well known—the utter integrity of her cha- 
gantor was too familiar, to permit a doubt as 
te tho propriety of trasting her with this par- 
Gal liberty, important as might be the conse- 
«gecnces to the smugglers should she violate 
her parole. Spitfire, it is true, acted somewhat 
the part of a guard, during these precious in- 
@ervals of fresh air and health-restoring exer- 
cise, but it was not a constrained, officious 
watch, and the young girl felt almost as much 
at ler ease as though she were conscious of 
monc at all. In the demi-cxplorations she was 
has allowed to make th: oughout the cave, she 
found that it was not as extensive by far, as she 
had previously imagined it to be. Spitfire, 
meanwhile, took all precautions to keep her 
Arem local discoveries, that would have resulted 
ée further unpleasantness between her and the 
smmagglers, and though Ruth had of course her 
suspicions as to the existence in the cavern of 
warious places of concealment for contraband 
eargoes, she held her peace, and sought no vain 
knowkdge. 

Grateful for the little liberty she already en- 
jeyed, the idea of risking it for curiosity’s sake, 

was not to be entertained. She had a wild ex- 
failerating pleasure in wandering at her leisure 
up and down those white sande, or in climbing 
tke steep precipitous sides of the cave, and 
perching herself, like a mountain goat, on some 
@igh, overhanging crag, to look down upon the 
picturesque abyss from which she had just as- 
eended. By this means, too, she discovered 
many curious antique shells which had 
grobably lain there for centuries, unnoticed 
and unsought for by the frequenters of the 
«ave. She gathered whole handfuls of them, 
da time, and preserved them carefully in her 
ewan room, that she might take them with her 
whoa she returned to the light, as mementoes of 
ther strange adventure, and of her sojourn in 
‘this subterranean place. Some of them should 
‘ee for ber sister Sonora, that sister who was 
perhaps even now occupying her place at the 
dighthouse, fulfilling her duties and sustaining 
her aged parents under the trial of the involun. 
tery absence of two of their children. Her 
sister! her own sister! the thought was plea- 
aat. She tried to imagine what she must look 
féke—and in her frequent moments of idieness, 
«quite fashioned Sonora into a heroine, who, hav- 
fag become surfcited with the ways of the world 
and of society, was now come, just at the oppor- 
@aae moment to enlighten herself as to their pro- 
ypricties and elegancies—she who so longed, so 
thireted for such knowledge! She speculated 
‘many and many a weary hour away over the 
grebable cause of this cherished sister’s return 
@o Lighthouse Island. Was she unhappy? 
iad her’adopted mother abused the trust con- 
4ided in her? Or was it merely the result of a 
desire to revisit the home of her childhood ? 
Alas, no—she could not believe ‘hai, for well 
@he remembered that Sonora, as well as her- 
ret, had suffered bitter privations in youth, 
‘hard:hips infinitely greater than those she had 
endured alone after her sister’s departure, 
Jeha Hallowell’s circumstances being alto. 
gether more straightened then, than now, be- 
cause he had since received an increase in his 
salary as an officer of the government. What, 
‘hen, had occasioned Sonora Hallowell to ven- 
tare on this step? Ruth could but wonder in 
~ailence, fearing, as she hoped, and rejoicing as 
alee doubted. Sonora was coming! That was 
enough. 

One morning Ruth was walking rapidly up 
aad down the cave, at that part where the door 
of her own room opened into it. She had left 
it unfastencd, that a free current of air might 
eater to purify its stagnated atmosphere, and 
Spitire, from some occupation within the 
<hember, cvery now and then called to her as 
@he pasxd. Presently Ruth began singing 
matches of sopgs, modulating one into another 
with an untaught, wild skill, that even to ex- 
perienced listeners would not have been with- 
eut its charm; embryo talents having always 
an attractive freshness. 

Drawn by the sounds, Spitfire advanced from 
the little room, and knitting in hand, seated her- 
welf on the rocks, now and then looking up at 
‘her young companion as she paced back and 
@ecth before her. Once, grinning with delight 
~when a quaint ditty more familiar to her than 
“G@he rest, struck her attention, Spitfire requested 
@ repetition of * that air jolly one,’”? and Ruth 
“Shus made aware of ber presence, very smi- 
¥ingly complied. Her voice was not a remark- 
waite one, and it had little about it to excite ad- 
miration, excepting a certain quality of fresh- 
eaess, which a musician invariably esteems 
aagrecable. When speaking, this characteristic 
‘was Oven more apparent than when singing. 
Wath knew nothing of music as a science, but 
a correct taste, a good heart and a conscious- 
ess of intellect, made her, avoid naturally, 
gtering crrors, and accept instead a quiet, un- 
demonstrative, but expressive method of her 
ewan. That morning, Ruth happened to be in 
almost wild spirits; the prospect of a speedy re- 
Gease, together with the exhileration of exercise, 
added io the general gaicty of her disposition. 
Ske scrambled up and down the rocks—she 
Seughed aloud at the odd effect of the rever- 
erating echoes, and danced hither and thither 
dike a goblin escaped from elf-land, singing the 
most frantic, wierdest airs she could recall to 
memory, and improvising to each one, rude, 

Gantastic refrains, such as were never heard be- 
“Gere or since. And all the while Spitfire sat 
‘Sy with open mouth and eyes, an appreciative 
spectator. 

At last Ruth amused herself by climbing to 
«am elevation much higher than the others.— 
\Perching herself on its extremity, she called 

laaghingly and with burlesque dramatic action 
‘te Spitfire to look upward. There was no 
aeced. Spitfire had dropped her knitting, and 
with cyes distended to almost double their or- 
«diaary size, sat gazing at the young girl through 
the sort of hazy twilight that reigned perpeta- 
ay in the place during the hours of the day. 

«Lor, Mies Ruth, if you don’t seem jist like 
@ play-actor woman, I declare !” 

“Doi” asked Ruth, with a merry laugh ; 
“bow funny! Well, now, Spitfre, this is such 
«@ capital place to stand and ‘do the gestures,’ 

that I must sing you another song—some- 
thing that will surpass the others all hollow.” 

« That couldn’t be!” said Spitfire, with so- 
*Temn admiration. “ Couldn’t be, no ways, Mis 
aRuth. That ’ere jolly one can't be beat!” 


ome 


And she ‘ok ber head disdainfully at the 
profane ides. Ruth laughed again, a long, 
lingeriag, cheerful laugh, that filled the air like 
sunshine. 

* Well,” she said, «if you don’t want me 
to sing, I'll recite verses. How will you like 
that ?’’ 

* Portry ?” 
Miss Ruth.” 
So Ruth gaily established herself in a mock- 
tragic position. 

“T dare say you will not understand one 
word, Spitfire,” she said, by way of prologue, 
«but as you will not be in that respect very 
different from audiences in general, I shall ex- 
pect you to appear highly delighted.” 

“ Sartain,’’ said Spitfire, her pinched, un- 
womanly face quite aghast with wonder and 
ai miration. 

« You see these bits of shining spar; these 
shall be my footlights; look, I am going to 
place them at the edge of this little platform ; 
so; that is quite grand. Now for it!” 

“Oh, wait a minute, Miss Rutb, do,” cried 
Spitfire. “I don’t know what’s the matter 
with me, but I want to larf orful. You won’t 
be mad ?”’ 

«s Not at all,’”’ said Ruth, stooping to re-ar- 
range her spar-footlights, «laugh as much as 
you choose, Spitfire !’”’ 

So Spitfice, without further delay, broke into 
a loud, shrill burst of piping laughter, that 
secmed, in a measure at least, to relieve her 
pent-up feelings. The instant she had finish- 
ed, her queer face resumed its usual gravity as 
she remarked, coolly, 

‘¢ That’s all at present. Now, go ahead.” 

« You are quite sure you have finished, 
Spitfire ?’’ asked Ruth, solemnly ; “‘ because I 
am about to give you something excessively 
tragic; something, Spitfire, that will make 
your hair stand on end—something that—”’ 

«‘ Oh, Lor, Miss Ruth, don’t—don't!” 

Ruth Hallowell scarcely seemed to hear the 
words. She stood on the rocks, her arms 
folded, her eyes cast upward to that magnifi- 
cent arch of massive stone, thinking; thinkiog 
over all the fragmentary poetry which for years 
had lain dormant in her memory, hesitating 
again and again on which to fix her choice. Du- 
ring this interval she forgot altogether to whom 
she was about reciting; her color kindled ; sbe 
did not remember even her own identity, and 
when at last, in a low, unequal voice, she be- 
gan repeating these few fugitive verses, no one 
would have recognized her as the merry Ruth 
Hallowell of the previous half-hour. There 
was a certain aberration of manner about her 
which proved conclusively that somewhere in 
her deep heart she realized the words her lips 
framed. It was a little poem called 


OLIVE. 


’Neath the purple shadows flitting 
Over yonder mountain-side, 

Where the Autumn, crowned, Is sitting, 
Laid we Olive when she died— 
Olive, proud though patient-eyed. 


asked Spitfire, «First rate, 


Fitfully the winds are sighing 

O’er the lone and wooded spot, 
Where in solemn peace is lying 

She whose memory dieth not. 
Beauty high, yet sweet and tender, 

Once illumed that faded brow, 
Which in lost and darkened splendor 

Lies beneath the green sod now ; 
All the lofty, long-despairing, 

All the passion vain as deep, 
Which her woman's heart was bearing 
In a flerce, though noble daring, 

With her there in silence sleep. 


If her days were dark and lonely, 

If her life was tempest-tossed, 

Sure, the Bridge which she has crossed 
Leadeth up to Heaven only, 

And her soul its pain has lost! 


One fair day, when shame was beaming 
In her mild and restless eye, 
Down by waters brightly gleaming 
Olive sadly wandered, dreaming 
Over other days gone by. 


Then, with mad and sudden motion 
Of her white arms tossed in air, 

In that bright exulting ocean 
Buried she her deep despair ; 

And her love, her wronged devotion, 
Pure as she herself was fair, 
Perished with her then and there! 


’Neath the purple shadows fitting 
Over yonder mvuntain side, 
W here the Autumn, crowned, is sitting, 
Laid we Olive when she died— 
Olive, proud thougt patient-eyed. 
Ruth’s aspect as she began was cold, almost 
impassible, yet she had given utterance to but 
few lines, before she progressod to a vitality, an 
intensity and vigor of elocution worthy, per- 
haps, a better subject. There was indeed the 
abandon of genius in the tones of her voice, 
the glitter of her eyes, and her proud, grace- 
ful, unstudied action, as she told of Olive’s 


‘« Fierce though noble daring.” 


A littls farther on where it speaks of the “mad 
and sudden motion of her white arms tossed 
in air,’”? Ruth sprang forward with such wild, 
passionate and involuntary action to the very 
edge of the platform, that more than one voice 
broke the silence with indications of alarm. 
Looking downward, recalled at once to reality 
by the sound, Ruth Hallowell saw Mr. Abren- 
feldt standing just without her room, where, on 
finding that the door of connection between 
his own and it had been accidentally left un- 
locked, he had been attracted by the noise of 
Spittire’s prolonged laughter. 

‘‘ Bravo!” he cried, “ but how dared you take 
that leap ?’’ 

“ What leap?” demanded Ruth haughtily, 
excessively annoyed that any one beside Spit 
fire should have witnessed the scene that had 
just taken place. 

* What leap! You cannot so soon have for- 
gotten it, 1 am sure. Jhavo not. My blood is 
still at freezing point.” 


nificant glance towards the open door beyond. | 
“ Miss Rath, I guess we can’t spare time for no | 
more singin’ to-day. We'll presarve the rest 
for some futer period. Will you obligerate, 


from ?”? 


tered his sister’s little domain, bearing a mes- 
sage from Mr. Abrenfeldt, to the effect, that if’ 
Ruth had no objections, he should like five 
minutes conversation. 
in such an evident spirit of humility, that the 
girl could not reject it, more particularly that | 
being human, and having no little share of a 
woman’s proverbial curiosity, she felt piqued 





« Powerful putty, wa’nt it ?’’ said Spitfire, 
rising and putting up her knitting, with a sig- | 


me both of you, by goin’ to where you came 


An hour or so afterwards, Jem Hallowell en- | 


The request was made | 


to know what could be the subject of the de- | 


sired interview. That she retained no very 
agreeable recollection of the last and only time 
they were alone together, was very evident to 
Mr. Ahrenfelit, as following closely upon his 
messenger, she advanced, in obedience to the 
expected summons into the little room. Ruth’s 
reception of her visitor, was characterized by a 
species of severe politencss, which would have 
been amusing, had it not been annoying. And 
man of the world as was Philip Abrenfel it, he 
was indeed both annoyed and confused in the 
presence of this simple-minded country girl. 

«TI am very sorry,”’ he began, “I regret my 
words to you the other day, more than I can 
well express ; I did not know the true facts of 
that detested affair, until a little while ago, 
after a conversation with Spitfire. You must 
have thought me basely ungrateful.” 

«I did,” said Ruth, frigidly, «* but it was an 
ingratitude I easily pardoned, when I remem- 
bered your uncoasciousness of the circum- 
stances.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence. 

«Can you, and will you pardon such vehe- 
mence, such ungenerosity, such—”’ 

‘ Certainly,” said Ruth, readily but coldly, 
‘<1 had almost forgotten everything about it.”’ 

Mr. Abrenfeldt raised bis eyes suddenly, and 
looked at her curiously. Ruth’s self-possession 
began to grow visibly less. 

« You are mistaken,” he remarked, still gaz- 
ing at her face, “you have not forgotten it in 
the most remote degree.” 

She colored, as she exclaimei with some 
embarrassment, 

«I have—or at least—I may—I shall forget 
it, if I have not altogether done so now.”’ 

«* No,” said Mr. Ahrenfeldt, coolly, “ do not 
believe it. You never will forget that day. 
Remember, this is my prophecy.” 

« And pray,’’ demanded Rath, now vexed 
bey ond control, « pray, what are you, that your 
prophecies should be anything to me ?”” 

«¢ What am [?’’ he sat down on one of the 
bales, and laughed quietly. ‘* That is almost 
equal to the honest question, which, (if you 
have not forgotten that, too,) you may remem- 
ber, I asked you one day. It was ‘who are 
you?’ Come! ask it of me now, and I will 
answer.”’ 

«‘I care neither for the question nor an- 
swer.”” 

«« Why do you not add, nor for the answerer 
either ?”’ 

s¢ Because that is already decisively under- 
stood.” 

«Good! I sce you are disposed to be can- 
did, if you have an indifferent memory. Well, 
we will allow the question to be understood 
too, and although it has not been uttered, I am 
gcing to reply to it. Will you not sit down 
while I do so?” 

. “I prefer standing.”’ 

«Indeed! That is a singular preference.— 
You will excuse me if I retain my own com. 
fortable seat? Well, now for the answer. 
Ho vever, let me inquire first if you have ever 
heard, by chance, perhaps, of one Sonora Ilal- 
lowell ?”? 

** Sonora !”? cried Ruth, forgetting all irrita- 
tion in her great surprise ; ‘‘ tell me what you 
know of her—Sonora is my sister !”’ 

‘« So I have already conjectured ; in fact, this 
mornivg I was certain of it.” 

‘Have you seen her? do you know her? 
Tell me about her!—how strange, how very 
strange this is! Sonora! Is not this very, 
very singular ?”’ 

‘‘ Very singular,’ replied Mr. Ahrenfeldt, 
calmly picking up a stick and writing on the 
sandy floor; ‘* very singular, indeed !”’ 

Ruth had advanced close beside him, but 
in her excitement she became totally oblivious 
of the proximity. Her companion was eyvi- 
dently too much interested in his new occupa- 
tion to observe it himself. There was a slight 
pause. 

“ Well,” said Ruth, impatiently, « why don’t 
you speak ?”’ 

«« Speak !”? echoed Mr. Ahrenfeldt, looking 
up, obliquely. ‘‘ What would you have me 
say ?”? 

«¢ Anythiog—I am waiting to hear you.” 

« Are you?”’ he added, still continuing to 
write. ‘It is rather remarkable that I should 
have been doing the same thing fur you. Sup- 
pose we speak both at once ?”’ 

Ruth turned away indignantly. 

*¢ You are trifling with me!’’ she exclaimed; 
«‘T was wrong to have allowed myself to be- 
come interested in what you said. I should 
have foreseen—”’ 

But with an ex:lamation she broke off ab- 
ruptly. As she moved away she had caught 
afull view of the characters her companion 
was graving in the sand. It was simply one 
name—his own; written over and over agsin, 
sometimes accompanied with delicate feminine 
embellishments, sometimes standing boldly and 
distinctly alone. 

«Oh, that name, that name!” cried Ruth, 
suddenly enlightened. «How stupid, that 
the similarity did not strike me before! So. 
nora’s adopted mother is an Ahrenfeldt !” 

« And is this the first tume that the idea has 
occurred to you ?”’ he inquired, giving a grand 
flourish to his last signature; « js it possible 
that you and I have been living in this wretch. 
ed den more than a whole week together, with. 
out having the most remote suspicion of the 
sort of connection existing between us ?” 

«‘I confess I do not see the connection even 
now.”’ 

« There is none, excepting that your sister, 
by birth, is mine by adoption. That is all.’? 

“Then,” said Ruth, with a sense of relief 
at baving penetrated the mystery, ‘‘ you must 
be the httle Fred with whom, when Sonora and 
I corresponded, she used to write she was con- 
stantly in warfare.”’ 

«¢ Not at all. I have only the honor to be the 
combative Mr. Fred’s elder brother, at your 
service.’’ 
ae Brother! Then you are the one who went 
abroad? I remember there were two Messrs. 
' Ahrenfeldt. I do not think I have ever heard 
your name mentioned.”’ 

‘«« Possibly not,’’ he rejoined, carelessly, and 
| then instantly he added, half-laughing, « but 
you have seen ti written.’’ 
| «I had forgotten,” she said, reddening, and 
a silence ensued for some moments. 

« Will you not sit down now?” at length 
asked Mr. Abrenfeldt. “Will you not sit 
down now, sister Ruth ?” 

She colored, and with a gesture of impa- 
| tience declined the proffered seat. 

« So,”’ be said, “ you will not be my sister?” 

“No,” said Ruth, fearlessly, «I will not 








have the title desecrated in that way. It should | 

be sacred always. Besides, I cannot but recall 
how, not long ago, in the very same tone in 
which you used that word ‘sister,’ you de-| 
nominated me a handsome fiend. 


a repetition of the contest that took place so 
frequently between them. At length, the tumult | 
ceased, and Spitfire, entering Ruth's little room, 
gruffly but civilly bade her the usual « good 


GOD'S PURPOSES IN ALL THINGS, 


We know not the eternal purposes of God. 
We look at the immediate and transient result, 


You must | morning,’’ and signified that she was at liberty | not at the ultimate and permanent. Thus, the 


excuse my candor, but, notwithstanding this | to take her daily walk. Ruth needed no second a cannot come te port by reason of the 


discovery, Iam not, if I shall ever be, prepared | 
to receive or acknowledge you asa friend. I 


bidding, and discreetly kept her wonder to her- 


| self, as she availed herself of the permission. 


orm and rocks which obstruct his course; he 
\ oan the weather imperfect, the world not 


| 
| 


tell you frankly, that I do not like you, worse, Her astonishment increased when she discover- | well made, and you often hear men say :— 


I think at this moment [ could almost hate 
you, and your beiog the adopted brother of my 
only sister shall not bribe me into false appear- | 
ances.”” 

«In all that you are quite correct,’’ said | 
Mr. Ahrenteldt with composure, “and forthe | 
present we will waive the obnoxious title. As to 
the other, and still more offensive one, I will 
not even ask you to recall the apparent provo- | 
cation that gave rise to it, but sumply trust to 
your generosity to forgive and forget. It was | 
drawn from me in a moment of passion, when | 
enfeebled by ill health, and that hope de‘erred, | 
which I believe is said to make the heart sick, 
I could not control properly either myself or 
my temper, which is none the best under any 
circumstances.” 

¢ That is precisely the conclusion at which I | 
have arrived,”’ said Ruth drily. 

«As to your desire to hate me,’’ continued 
Mr. Abrenfeldt, scarcely heeding the interrup- 
tion, “ allow me to say that to that I have not 
the least objection in the world. Hate me,if 
you choose, deeply, intensely, bitterly. The 
more the better. And do not, I beg of you, 
abate one jot of your dislike on the ground 
that I or my family have befriended your sis- 
ter. Js it settled ? Do you agree to disagree ?”’ 

The words were fair and frank enough. It 
was the furtive smile that accompanied them 
which displeased. She was glad when he rose | 
to return to his reom. Just as he had his hand 
on the knob, she bethougbt herself suddenly 
of something which it was necessary to make 
kaown to him. 

«Wait one moment, I have an explanation 
to render. You have apologized to me. Other- 
wise you should never have heard what I am 
about to say. That money—that bill—” 

“My dear Miss Hallowell,”’ he said, facing 
her at once, “I beg you will not mention any- 
thing connected with that horrible business of 
the letter. If the moncy is lost it can be re- 
placed. There is plenty more where that came 
from. All you can say on the subject will, I 
assure you, be quite unnecessary, because my 
sense of your entire integrity could not be es- 
tablished on a firmer foundation than it is. I 
have faith, perfect, implicit faith in you as re- 
gards this affair. Whatever you have done, I 
am convinced you did under a conviction of 
duty. From the hour when you commanded 
me to leave this room, and boldly aflirmed the 4 
dignity of your position as a woman, I felt that 
I had wronged you even by a suspicion. Since 
my talk with Spitfire I have become sure of it.”’ 

«You did wrong me,” said Ruth eagerly, 
her lips quivering with emution she found diffi. 
cult to repress, ‘‘ and I am thankful you have 
ceased to harbor the idea. Still, that does not 
render my personal exculpation less imperative. 
As I unfolded your letter, the bill, unnoticed 
by Spitfire, rolled down on the sand, aad after- 
wards she did not give me time or opportunity 
to pick it up. I should not have opened the 
letter only that otherwise, it Would never have 
reached you at all. Are you satisfied ?”’ 


” 


«I was thoroughly satisfied before you be- 
gan,” he said, twisting with both hands the 
ends of his moustache. ‘ And I am now re- 
minded to tell you that I am afraid, by my in- 
terview with Spitfire this morning, I have re- 
moved you from her good graces. In speaking of 
the letter, and while listening to a long account 
of the whys and wherefores of its having been 
opened, I let fall, accidentally, something con- 
cerning the money. Good powers! you should 
have seen the rage into which she flew! Ab- 
solutely she grew black in the face! She de- 
clared you had deceived her—that she knew 
nothing of any money—and went away, as 
usual, banging the door after her, and, what is 
not usual, swearing all sorts of vengeance 
against you.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry,” said Ruth gravely. «I sup- 
pose that now I shall have no more walks in the 
cave. Iam very sorry.” 

«Do you regret itso much? I had no idea 
it was a matter of any consequence to you.”’ 

‘It is of consequence so far as regards my 
health, but no further. Good-morning.’’ 

««T see you wish to be rid of me. I am go- 
ing. Yet first tell me, should I contrive to 
settle this affair with Spitfire, amicably, have 
you any objection to my joining you in your 
walk to-morrow morning ?”’ 

«You cannot settle it—I am sure of it. 
Spitfire’s confidence in my integrity is de- 
stroyed.’’ 

« Leave all that io me. Will you, or will 
you not allow me to walk with you ?”” 


«It is not worth while to answer that ques- 
tion either negatively or aftirmatively, because 
I am entirely certain that even should the wo- 
man’s belief in me be restored, you would not 
be permitted, during your confinement here, a 
similar privilege.”’ 

«Do you think so,’”’ he said, with some little 
display of piqued power. 

«*] more than think so. I have already told 
you of my conviction as to the certainty of the 
thing.” 

«Very well. To-morrow, at this time, we 
shall have seen which of our presentiments is 
fuitilled. Give me, meanwhile, your permission 
to join you.” 

“If I do so,’’ said Ruth, annoyed at his per- 
sistence, ‘‘if I do so, remember it is not be- 
cause I like you or wish to like you. You 
force the truth from me. Go! if you can, or 
if you choose! I have no desire to deprive 
you of the benefit of the change of scene, if 
fortune places it in your power.” 

+: Your frankness is annihilating,’’ said Mr. 
Ahrenfeldt, with an ironical obeisance. ‘It is 
settled, then.”? 


ed, standing without the doorway as she passed 
inte the cave, and apparently awaiting her com- 
ing—Mr. Ahrenfeldt. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE NEW-MOWN HAY. 


BY CRARLES MACKAY. 


W hen swalk 


Aud farmers dream of barley shaves ; 


ows dart from cottage eaves, 


When apples peep amid the leaves, 
And wood bines scent the way— 
We love to fly from daily care, 
To breathe the buxom country air— 
To join our hands ard form a ring— 
To laugh and sport, and dance and sing 
Amid the new-mown hay 


A stranger comes with eyes of blue; 

(Quoth he, ‘I’m Love, the young and true ; 

I wish to pass an hour with vou 
This pleasart summer day.” 

** Come in, come in, you saucy elf! 

And who's your friend ?"’ 
self.”’ 

‘* Come each—come both, our sports to share ; 

There's welcome kind, and room to spare 
Amid the new-mown hay.”’ 


The ring but who are these’ 
‘* Come, tell your errand, if you please ; 
You look so sour and ill at ease, 
You dim the face of day "’ 
*« Ambition !’’ ++ Jealousy!’ and + 
And ** Scorn !’’ and ‘+: Weariness of Life '"’ 
‘Tf such your names, we bate your kin ; 
The place is full, you c n't come in 
Amid the new-mown bay.”’ 


is formed ; 


Strife '’’ 


Another guest comes bounding by, 
W ith brow unw. inkled, fair and high— 
W ith sun-burnt fice and roguish eye, 
And asks your leave to stay 
Quoth he, ‘I’m Fun, your right good friend !"’ 
** Come in, come in, with you we'll end !"’ 
And thus we frolic in a ring— 
And thus we laugh and dance and sing, 
Amid the new-mown hay. 





A FEW THINGS ABOUT TOBACCO. 


The introduction of tobacco into the Eastern 
hemisphere is exceedingly doubtful as to date 
and origin. In 1492 Christopher Columbus 
discovered the population of Cuba inhaling the 
vapors of the plant for which that island is 
sti'l celebrated. In 1559. it was imported into 
Spain and Portugal, by Hernandez de Toledo. 
In 1560, Jean Nicot, the French Ambassador 
in Portugal of Francis the First, introduced the 
herb into his native country. Meyen informs 
us that the consumption of tobacco in China is 
enormous, and the custom of great antiquity. 
On very old sculptures, he has observed tobac- 
Co-pipes of the form still in use. The plant 
which furnishes the Chinese with tobacco is 
said to grow wild in the East Indies—and the 
tobacco plant of Eastern Asia is quite different 
frum the American species. Moreover, in the 
tombs opened during the last expedition to 
China, a pipe was always found placed near the 
dead. 

Sandys, writing in 1610, mentions smoking 
tobacco as a custom recently introduced at 
Constantinople by the English. But Lieut. 
Walpole speaks of an old Arabic MS. at Mosul, 
in the first chapters of which the author de- 
clares that Nimrod was a smoker; and there 
exists at the British Museum an Assyrian cylin- 
der whereon may be seen a king smoking, 
through along reed, from around vessel. The 
same author narrates a Persian legend, to the 
effect that Shiraz tobacco was given by a holy 
man to avirtuous youth, disconsolate at the 
loss of a loving wife. ‘Go to thy wife’s 
tomb,”’ said the anchorite, ‘‘and there thou 
wilt find a weed. Pluck it, place it in a reed, 
and inhale the smoke as you put fire on it. This 
will be to you wife and mother, father and 
brother,’’? continued the ho'y man in Homeric 
strain, ‘‘ and, above all, will be a wise coupsel- 
lor, and teach thy soul wisdom and thy spirit 
joy.” 

Some of the greatest names in literature and 
science have been advocates and votaries of the 
art. Lord Bacon says of tobacco, that “no 
doubt it hath power to lighten the body and to 
shake off uneasiness.”? ‘* Warburton,’”? Mr. 
Steinmetz informs us, ‘‘ was a most inveterate 
smoker. So was Sir Isaac Newton.” Of the 
latter an anecdote is related, that he daily went 
to smoke his pipe in the society of a lady, who 
thence considered herself the object of his at- 
tentions. Daily did she expect some declara- 
tion; but in vain. He sat contemplating her 
in silence through the delicious mists of his 
own compelling. One day, however, after sit- 
ting some time apparently in deep thought, be 
moved his chair towards her. The moment 
was at length arrived. Her soft heart palpita- 
ted at his approach, as he drew his chair nearer 
and nearer. Now he is by her side. He takes 
her lily hand, which lies unresisting in his. He 
selects the fairy index, and with it firmly presses 
the tobacco in his pipe-bowi—then resuming 
his original position! In modern days the use 
of tobacco is consecrated by the greatest minds 
of the age. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has 
apostrophized smoking. Mr. Tennyson is said 
to have symbolized the practice in his «« Lotus- 
Eaters.”? Barthelemy, a French poet, has de- 
voted a whole poem to celebrate this pursuit. 
On the other hand, many great names have de- 
clared against it, including Napoleon the Great, 
who having been unable to undergo the ordeal 
of a first pipe, stigmatized it as a habit only fit 
to amuse sluggards. Our own opinion, founded 
on close observation, and the judgments of 
scientific men, is adverse to it. It is objec- 
tionable on the score of sweet breath and clean- 
liness, and is also very injurious to health and 
life. 








And as he went away, Ruth stood gazing at 
her coarse dress and the bare feet beneath it, 
with that indefinable, intuitive sense of shame | 
burning again in her breast. 

“ How strange,” she said, ‘that I did not | 
ask more about Sonora—dear, dear Sonora!”’ | 

The next morning, when Spitfire came to the | | 
cave, Ruth heard, for a long while, her shrill, | 
disagreeable voice in stormy argument with the | 
more sonorous organ of Mr. Ahrenfeldt. She | 
could not, through the closed door, distinguish | 
a word of the conversation, but judged from | 
the woman’s high, angry tones that it was but | 


| by Andrews, 


Tue Doctors in tHE Fourtgereytu Cey- 
Tury.—Surgeons, according to Arden, quoted 
used at this time te take bonds of 
their patients, to make certain of their reward 
foracure. ‘They who practised as medical 
men, says Cauliaco, quoted by Henry, ‘ may be 
divided into five classes. The first applied 
poultices to all wounds and abscesses. The 
second, for the same cases, used wine only. 
The third treated wounds with ointments and 
soft plasters. The fourth, who generally fol- 
lowed the army, used charms, potions, oil, and 
wool. The fifth were old women chiefly, who 
in all cases had recourse to the saints.’ ”’ 


‘'Tis Friendship’s | 


“ How beautifal the world would be if there 
were no storms, no hurricanes, no thunder and 
lightning.” While, if we could overlook the 
cosmic forces which make up the material 
that every storm and 
every rock was needful; and the world would 
not be perfect and accomp!ish its function, had 
not each been jast in its proper time and place. 


world, we should see 


An oak tree in the woods appears quite imper- 
fect. The leaves are coiled up and spoile d by 
the leaf-roller ; cut to piecas by the tailor-bee- 
tle, eaten by the hag-mouth and the polyphe- 
mus, the slug caterpillar and her numerous 
kindred ; the twigs are sucked by th* white- 
lined tree-hopper, or cut off by the oak pruner ; 
the horn-bug, the and the /timber- 
bectle eat up its wood; the gad-fly punctares 
leaf and bark, converting the forces of the tree 
to that insect’s use; 


curculiv 


the grub lives in the young 
acorn; fly-catchers are oa its leaves; a spider 
weaves his web from twig to twig; caterpillars 
of various gnaw its tender 
shoots; the creeper and the woodpecker bore 
through the 
red and gray—have gnawed in‘o its limbs and 
made their nests; the toad has a hole in a flaw 
of its base ; the fox has cut asunder its fibrous 
roots in digging his burr .w; the bear dwells 
in its trunk, which worms, emmets, bees, and 
countless insects bave helped to hollow; ice 
and the winds of winter have broken off full 
many a bough. How imperfect and incomplete 
the oak tree looks, so broken, crooked, cragged, 
gnarled and grim! The carpenter cannot get 
a beam, the millwright a shaft, or the sbip- 
builder a solid knee for his purpose; ever the 
common woodman spares that tree as not worth 
felling ; it only cumbers the ground. But it 
has served its complicated purpose, given board 
and lodging for all these creatures, from the 
ephemeral fly, enjoying his transient summer, 
to the brawny bear for many a winter hiburna- 
ting in its trunk. It has been a great wood. 
land caravansary, even a tavern and a chateau, 
to all that heterogeneous swarm; and yet no 
man but a painter thinks it a perfect tree—and 
he only because the picturesque thing serves 
his¢ special purpose—but no doubt the good God 
is quite contented with his oak, and says :— 
«* Well done, good and faithful servant.”” He 
designed it to serve these manifold uses, and 
to furnish beauty for the painter’s picture and 
meaning for the preacher’s speech. Doubtless 
it enters into the joy ¢f its Lord, having com- 
pletely served His purpose. He wanted a ca- 
ravansiry and chateau for those uncounted citi- 
zens. To judge of it we mast look at all these 
ends, and also at the condition of the soil that 
had a superabundance of the matter whereof 
oak trees are made. 

We generally look on the world as the car- 
peuter and millwright on that crooked oak, and 
because it does not serve our turn completely, 
we think it.an imperfect world. Thus men 
grumble at the rocky shores of New England, 
its sterile soil, its winters long and hard, its 
cold and biting springs, its sammers brief and 
burning, and seem to think the world is badly 
put together. They complain of wild beasts 


denonw inations 


bark ; squirrels—striped, flying, 


—hideous to our imperfect eye. How little 
do we know! a world without an alligator, or a 
rattlesnake, a hyena or a shark, would doubt- 
less be a very insperfect world. The good God 
has something for each of these to do; a place = 
for them all at His table, and a pillow for 
every one of them in Nature’s bed.— Parker. 





A Deuicutrut Country.—At Fort D 
Florida, mosquitoes are so plentiful that both; 
officers and men rave; the guard on duty pass’ 
their whole time under bars. The sentry ig, 
provided with a mosquito veil, or rather bag, 
thrown over the head, and kept out from the 
face by a hoop; woolen clothes, boots and 
gauntleted gloves protect the limbs and body ~ 
from their murderous attacks. Persons who ~ 
have not experienced the beauty of everglade 


and woe be to that soldier or seaman who, by 
means of liquor, loses command of himself and 


ten their fangs upon him, and draw from 
his besotted body whatever fevered bleed 
remains. 


21st ultimo, says that the people there were 
in the midst of a “heated term” so oppres- 
sively warm that animal exertion was entirely’ 
suspended, and vegetable life almost 

lyzed. He observes :—‘“‘ The heavy rains of 


with fresh water, and the ninth day after 

first fall the hum of the fortacoming host wad" 
heard. They are now a perfect pest. Man 
and beast suffer alike. The cattle, dogs and ; 
poultry are kept awake the live-long night 
with such concerts as proceed from the: 
united bellowing ot two hundred cows, 


and the crowing of forty roosters, spurred om 
by the applause of an audience of myriads 
of mosquitoes.’’ 





As Usporrian Senuox.—A clergyman 
the vicinity of Auburn, New York, was 1 
suspected of preaching heresy. The Presby- 
tery came together to investigate his 
The suspected brother asked that he might 
have the privilege of setting forth his views in 
a sermon, which was granted. The 
was preached, and every member of the F 
bytery pronounced it heretical, and much of it 
absurd. After a whole day had been spent in 
condemning him and his ssrmon, the poor man 


have a disclosure to make, which will be mes. ~ 
painful to you. That sermon which I read te ~ 
you, was Dr. Chalmers's Thirty-second Lec 

on Romans!” The Presbytery im 


adjourned sine die. 





O07” The woman who made a pound of be 
ter out of the cream of a joke, and a 
from the milk of human kindness, 
washed the close of a year, and bung 





dry on a bec line. - 
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in the forest, of monsters in the sea, of tows | 
and snakes, vipers and many a loathsome thing ‘ 


te 


v2 > 


ae 


life will scarcely believe that horses and cattle 
are actually bled to death in a single nightg: — 


falls to the grouod, helpless and unpro- ~ 
tected—-these insatiable vampires will fage ~ 


A Key West correspondent, writiog on the ~ 


a, 


the early part of the month fillsd the pondsiRig) 


ae: 4 


eet 
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howlings of seven hundred and fifty dogs, 


arose, and remarking that he saw they had” 
come determined to find him guilty, said >—« J 
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TERMS. | 
The sabscription price of the POST is @2 8 year in ad- | 


wance—served in the city by Caniers—or 4 cents a single | 
number. 


Tee POST is believed to have s larger country circula 


thon than any other Literary Weekly in the Union with- 
out exception. 


The POST, it will be noticed, jas somethiog for every 
taste—the young and the old, the ladies and gemtiemen of | 
the family mey ail find in its ample pages something | 
adapted te their peculiar liking. 

Back ewmberse of the POST oan generally be «obtained 
@t the office, or of any energetic Newsdenier, Owing, | 
however, to the great and increasing demand for the 
Paper, those wishing back nombers had Letter apply ae 
early as possible, our rule being *' First come, firet | 
served."’ 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot ua- | 
dertake to return rejected communications, If the arto- 
cle ie worth preserving, i! is generally worth making « 
clean copy ef. 


medium for advertisements, owing to its great circnla- | 
tion, acd the fact that only a limited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, new invention, a her | 
matters of general interest, are preferred. For rats, see | 
head of advertising columns. 





PROS PECTUS. 


For the information of strangers who may chance to | 
vee this number of the POST, we may state that among 
its contributors are the foliowing gifted writers 

WILLIAM HOWITT, (or Enotann,) ALICE 
CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREEN WOOD, 
AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MR&S.M.A. DENISON, 
EMMA ALICE BROWNE, The Author of “AN 
EBXTRA-JUDICIAL STATEMENT," The Author 
o@ “ZILLAH, THE CHILD MEDIUM," &e , &e 

We are now engaged in publishing the following 
novelet, WHICH WILL BK ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY With 
APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS — 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


An Original Novelet, by the Author of ‘‘ My Con- 
femion,’’ ‘‘ Zillah; The Child Medium,’’ &c. 

The following—Wiich WILL AL*o BE ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY WITH ENGRAVINGs—wi)l be published in 
due season :— 


FOUR IN HAND; OR TIE BEQUEST. 


Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY, 


4 TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 

By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of ‘‘ The 
Lost of the W ildernes«,"’ &c , &c 

In addition to our original novelets, we design 
continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LET- 
TERS, ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE 8E- 
LECTIONS from all sources, AGRICULTURAL 
ARTICLES, GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS 
ANECDOTES, ENGRAVINGS, View of the PRO- 
DUCE AND STOCK MARKETS, THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA RETAIL MARKET, BANK NOTE 
LIST, &c, For terms, see the head of this column 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Respectfully declined: ‘Tights of the City;'’ 
‘s Meditations ;'' ‘‘ To Matilda ”’ 
Viota Vane, respectfully declined. 
Locust Tagrs Any time after the frost takes the 
leaves off in the full, and as early in the «pring os the 
frost will permit, is the time for planting locust trees 





TEE BRITISH IN INDIA. 

One of the really serious events of the day— 
of which the latest steamer brings us the minute 
details—is the tremendous revolt of the na- 
tive trooys and people in India. So broad and 
serious is this insurrection, that the British Go- 
vernment has finished the work which the sepoy 
soldiers began, by disbanding the remaining 
twenty of the mutinous seventy six regiments, 
so that the Bengal army is now dissolved. 
Everywhere throughout India the feeling of the 
natives against the British is desperate and 
deep. The power of the British Government 
in that country is trembling to its foundations. 
Whether the popular earthquake will resume 
its throes, and throw down that colossa) struc- 
ture of misrule and oppression, cemented toge- 
ther with the best blood of Hindostan, is yet to 
be seen. The final result of this wild and fierce 
fermentation of native feeling, is not to be fore- 


> told; but the matter looks very serious, and 


= the omens are against Great Britain. 


~ 
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The explanation of the insurrection, as given 
by the English journals, is, briefly, that the na- 
tives became in some way possessed with the 
idea that their religion was to be interfered 
with, and consequently rose in rebellien. But 
when we consider the character of the British 
policy in India, and the practices of the British 
Officials in that country from their first year of 
occupation, we need be at little pains to divine 
that the real cause for the rebellion may be 
found in that feeling cf intense, burning exas- 
peration and hatred which long years of inso- 
lent oppression must have engendered in the 
people of Hindostan, and which any trivial cir- 
<umstance might at any time call into action. 
‘This feeling has undoubtedly been aggravated 


by a state of circumstances recently described 


% 


in Parliament by Lord John Russell and others, 
which may be briefly stated as follows. In 
former times both civil and military officers 


~” went to India with the understanding that they 


« all manner of insolence and ignominy. 
insulted and | animals? 


were to spend their life-time, so to speak, in 
that country, and they therefore accustomed 
themselves to consider it as their permanent 
home, and became in a great degree intimate 
with the character and conditions of its society 
and life, and also in a great measure practically 
identified therewith, and assimilated thereto. 
Henee they were, in some sort, regarded as na- 
tives, and not aliens, and the consequences of 
their residence and rule were only the ordinary 
consequences of any ordinary tyranny. But of 


late years, it seems that the government has | Some savage Berder or Bedouin might ride 


sent men to India—true snobs—who have only 


All the Contents of the Pest are Set ap Expressly | frankly of their merits and are their well wish- 


teresta there. 


| experience. 


| try 
ADVERTISGEMENTS.—-The POST is an admirable) monstrous wrong that ever sullied the 


glory of the Roman State—the passion ond the 
| pride of domination. 


| tion of India by the British power was, on the 





remained in the country for a certain season, or | 


who have oscillated between India and Eng- 
land, and who have been at great pains to show 
the natives that they are not at all related to 
them either in blood, sentiment, or interest, and 
have also been accustomed to treat them with 
Ilence 
the native soldiery, constantly 


outraged by these supercillious scamps, and | 
constantly cherishing in their hearts a sullen | lost and won, and the eager eyes which have 


and sultry rage, have long been in a good con- 
dition for open rebellion. The 
their hatred for their officers, as well as for all 


| 


intensity of | 


authorities, and the thorough reinstatement of | nobody definitely knows. All that is known is 


the British power in India. 


It is possib'e, too, that the American horses were immensely dis- 


| that this is bat the beginning of a movi ment | tanced, and the consideration which at present 


2 which India will be lost to (reat Britain. 

e hope it is. We have always done the Bri- | 
- Government and people justice, and while 
we speak frankly of their fsults, we speak as 


| ers and friends. We cannot wish them well in 


| 
| 
| 
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True—it would 
be a serious pecuniary loss to them; it would 
be besides a transient commercial injury to 
other nations, America included, who have in- 
But it might possibly teach 
them, as well as other nations, that the ever- 
lasting law of justice is not to be violated with 
impunity. We say, possib'y, for we know that 


nations are too apt to drop the lessons of their | 


But there is always a chance that 
the latest warning may be taken to heart: 
if Britain learned little when she lost her 
American colonies, she might learn more by the 
joss of her possessions in the Kast. 

The conduct of the British Government to- 
wards India constitutes no ordinery violation 
of right. Th: 
bottomed 


British supremacy in that coun- 
the ard 


his- 


is on mort mean 


We bave 
sternly and st) 
But Rome 


tory of nations. 
speak heretofore, 
character of Rom. 
subjugated the 


sentiment the military gr 


ongly, of the 
invaded and 


tn: ss and national 
Her national existence 


was aconstant ciime, but the was not 
devold of an infernal grandcur. su‘juga- 


crime 


Th: 


It 
was the pedilar of Liverpool and Manchester— 
with his pack of cottons and calicoes on his 
back, and his Bible in his pocket—putting a 
pistol to the ear of the neck 
he has bis heavy heel, and saying, “ Give me 
ill yon’ve got, buy everything T hove, and 
serve my Interests my own 
terms, or I'll blow your brains out.’’ That is 
Great Britaia’s figure and attitude and speech 
the wide world over, and they were the same 
in India as elsewhere. Her subjugation of that 
country was shameless public robbery and mur- 
der for commercin] ends, with that superadded 
accumulation of subsequent tyranny, cruelty. 
insolence, and various viciousness on which Ed- 
mund Burke left an indelible brand, in bis 
phillipic against Warren Hastings. To think 
that such a crime as this could go unpunished, 
would be to doubt the justice of God. 

We do not desire Great Britain's downfall. 
On the contrary, we desire her long and pros- 
perous duration, and it is because we desire 
this, that we wish some such calamity os the 
loss of her East Indian possessions, might be- 
fall her, hoping that she might thus learn that 
honesty is the only policy, and hoping also, 
that other nations might profit by ber example. 
There is too much theft in this world—too 
much domination of the strong over the weak— 
too much crushing out and putting down— 
both by the cruel hand and the crafty brain. 
Twice blessed then would be any national ca- 
lamity or disaster, which would instruct men 
that only they who win by justice and gentle- 
ness win truly—that the sure result of every 
other conquest, is insurrection and ruin—red, 
violent, overwhelming insurrection and ruin! 
Little would the thoughtful rean reck any na- 
tional loss consequent upon a national injustice, 
if thereby mankind could learn that mutual re- 
gard for all human rights and interests is the 
only means by which the prosperity and hap- 
piness of any people, or of the race, can be 
secured, 


contrary, robbery for the low lust of gain. 


victim on whose 


heneeforth on 


AN OBJECT OF INTEREST. 

It is curious to notice how often trifles be- 
come of great importance in the estimation 
of even serious men—that is, men with 
whom life is not a child’s game, but a tug 
and struggle. During the past week we have 
read the gravest and most interested editorials 
in the various papers, and we have seen the 
faces of the public grow thoughtful and anxi- 
ous—about what ? Deep, sincere, widely-spread 
feeling has been awakened—brows have grown 
sober and eyes speculative, far and near—and 
about what? Why, simply, about the result 
of a horse-race in England. What an incident 
to engage the attention of this reputedly ear- 
nest, ambitious, toiling, striving, conquering 
people! This horse-race has been actually 
one of those things which Lord Bacon says 
« come heme to men’s business and bosoms.”’ 
Strange enough, when we think of it, but also 
true. By seme odd jugglery of thinkiug, our 
people arrived at the conclusion that the race 
between the European and American horses for 
the Goodwoed cup, was a race between Europe 
and America —that the accidental fleetness of the 
animals was intimately connected with the na- 
tional eminence and renown, by no means ac- 
cidental, of the seweral nations, and that, in 
fact, the contest was not between the horses, 
but the countries. What a blunder! The 
exultation at the result of the regatta in which 
the yacht America so signally won, was natural 
and sensible, for the success was a palpable 
proof of the superior genius of American ship- 
wrights, and in that contest, we owed the vic- 
tory to the work of our own hands. But our 
horses are not the work of our own hands—are 
they? We can build wood and hemp and can- 
vass into a beautiful miracle of naval architec- 
ture, and give it the strength and speed that 
make our clippers the talk of Christendom, 
but can we build a horse, and give him Flemish 
vigor and Arabian fleetness? Not at all. 
into our race-course on his wild, proud, snort- 
ing stallion, and flash past our swiftest steeds ; 


hid occasion to | 


supreme 


wor'd for a se ntiment —that | 





but would that redound so very much to the 


| credit of Morocco or the Desert, and prove | 
| bolder thy courage, the briefer and straighter is 


either of them superior in any way to Christen- 
dom? On the whole, must not the only fair 
international contest for the crown and palm, 
be a contest between our men and not our | 


Bat the race is over, the Goodwood cup is | 
been so long strained across the wide Atlantic, 


earnestly watching the operations of that very 
distinguished, Knickerbocker-named, American 


other Europeans, may be judged by the vigor , gentleman, Mr. Ten Broeck, under whose aus- | 


and ferocity of the massacre they perpetrated | pices the American horses, Pryor and Prioress, | 
* at Delhi and other places, as well as by their | ran their course,—have now relinquished their | 


present implacable resistance. 


= It may be that we shall soon hear of the covi- | with disappointment. 
plete suppression of the reyolt by the Ragish | bere been beaten—whether fairly or foully, | slowly together.” J 





Seren 6 wer ee 


| outlook, and are clouded with pique or pensive 
For Pryor and Prioress 


galls the American mind is that we are down, 
and that John Bull is deliriously dancing over 

. We are not sure but that there will be a wor 
in consequence of this state of affairs. We jndge 
by the gloomy faces and ominous voices with 
which people interchange their reflections on 


|a better way than by wishing they may lose | the resnit of the match, that the national honor 
| India as they lost America. 


is in some way terribly tarnished by the defeat 


|of Mr. Ten Broeck’s horses, and that b'ood 


alone can wipe out the injury. But we sin- 
cerely hope not. 

There is really something very small and 
frivolous in all this pother about a mere horse- 


race. Is there not something sad, too, in the 


spectacle of this intense public interest in such 


a trivial matter? Thinking deeply of it, is ita 


cheerful reflection, and does it make the pros 
and | 


pect of the Good Time Coming seem bright 
and pear, that so many people are tranquil and 


| torpid over the great qnestions and eternal in- 


terests of the individual soul, the community, 
the nation and the world, and alert and alive 


only when Mra. Caunninghom’s laboring mcun- 


tain of fraud brings forth its futile mouse, or 


‘the burly bruisers beat each other skillfully in 


Canada, or French horses run with English 
American England? This 
inter st in temporary and petty affeirs 
conjoined to this supreme apathy regarding the 
problems of Time and Life—is it cheering? 

“ America,’’ says one of the papers, was 


and horses in 


| represented abroad by horses which were not 


the fleetest we have!’ America was repre- 
sented abroad by horses—wasshe? Ah, well; 
it is fortunate. America is so often represent- 
ed at home and abroad by a different kind of 
animal. 





Inronmatios Waxten —If any person cun 
give any information to the Danish Minister, in 
Philadelphia, about Augustus Keill, 
a Printer, it will be thankfully received by his 
brother, C. Kritt, of Boonville, Missouri, 


James 


7" A pretty idea is evolved in the folloa- 
petite pair of poetic dimples: 


ing 


Cupid near a cradle creeping, 

Saw an infant gently sleeping ; 

The rose that blushed upon its cheek 
Seemed a birth divine to speak 


To ascertain if earth or heaven, 

To mortals this fair form had yiven, 
Ile, the little urchin simple, 
Touched its cheek and left a dimple. 

03" Most men seem to consider their school 
learning as if it were like a tadpole’s tail, 
meant to drop off as soon as the owner comes 
to full growth. 

OF” Insults, says a modern philosopher, are 
like counterfeit money; we can’t hinder them 
being offered, but we are not compelled to 
take them 

OF" Boru Hanpies.—A Western paper of- 
fers to writo “*Me.’’ before, or  Eaq.’’ after 
the names of each of its subscribers, in directing 
their papers to them, to such as will pay twenty. 
five cents extra, or add both of said « handles” 
for fifty cents extra. 

Tux hearer perplexed 
*Twixt the two to determine— 
‘ Watch and pray,’’ says the text, 
‘ Go tosleep,’’ says the sermon 

O07” “Squatter sovereignty,’’ the entrance 
of six full dressed ladies in a large omnibus, 
and taking exclusive possession thereof, while 
eighteen spare gentlemen are forcibly ex- 
pelled. 

0G” A gentleman is a human being com- 
bining a woman's tenderness with a man’s cou- 
rage. 

0G" The Syracuse Journal perpetrates the 
following upon the marriege, at Rochester, of 
a Mr. Husband to the lady of his choice ;— 

This case is the strangest 
We've known in our life ; 


The busband's a Husband, 
And so is his wife! 


oo” Tur Tuina trHat suoven Binn THe 
two Nations Tocretirr.—Frederick Peel, 
when he was taken to the Atlantic Submarine 
Telegraph Company’s Office, and saw the 
miles upon miles of iron-wire cable, shook his 
head most ominously, and a tear wes observed 
to steal into his manly eye, as he said in a tone 
of the deepest despondency: ** Ah! ah! a sad 
mistake—it should have been Red Tape!”’— 
Punch. 

O0G~ They that had moral Honesty, cry down 
that which is a great part of Religion, my Duty 
towards God, and my duty towards Man. 
What care I to see a man run after a sermon, 
if he cozens and cheats as soon as he comes 
home.—Selden. 


0G Soon after the publication of Miss Bur- 
ney’s novel of Cecelia, a young lady was found 
reading it. After the general topics of praise 
were exhausted, she was asked whether she did 
not greatly admire the style. Reviewing the 
incidents in her memory, she replied, « The 
style ? the style 7?—oh, sir, I have not come to 
that yet ?”” 

0S” A paper, giving an account of Toulouse, 
France, says, “It is a large town, containing 
sixty thousand inhabitants built entirely of 
brick !”? This is equalled only by a known de- 
scription of Albany, which runs thus :—Al- 
bany is a city of eight thousand houses, and 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants wi/h mos! of 


| their gable ends fo the street!” 
| 


Tur voice is heard through rolling drums 
That beats to battle where he stands ; 
Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his bands. 
One moment while the trumpets blow 
Ile sees his brood about thy knee ; 
The next, like fire he meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 
—Tennyson. 
OF” Guard well, oh, heir of eternity, the 
portal of sin—the thought! From the thought 


to the deed, the subtler thy brain, and the 


the way. Dost thou count on a death for ac- 
cession to gold, or a crown toa passion? thy 
thought is at war with a life, though thy hand 
may shrink back from its murder — Bulwer. 
OS” Errecr or Warm on Prices —During a 
siege, a water carrier was crying his water 


| through the town—<Six sous a gallon! six 
' sous a gallon !”’ 


By and by a bomb shell car- 
ried off one of his barrels, whereupon, without 
moving a muscle of his face, he continued— 
“twelve sous a gallon!” 

CS How ro wake an Aristocrar.—Rev. E. 
H. Chapin te!ls us— Take a plebeian rascal, and 
half a million of dollars, and let them simmer 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Panis, July Wth, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 

Such heat as is now pouring down on Paris,— 
white and glittering under the infliction of the 
glowing sky above us—has not been known 
here for many a long year. All who can afford 
it are off to the country; those who are pre- 
vented by their occupations from leaving the 
city, darken their rooms, lighten their clothing, 
and take as little exercise and as much ice- 
cream as they can. Ii Spain the heat is some- 
thing fearful; and the Spanish journals are 
groaning over the prospective ruin of the crop 
of maize, which threatens to be burnt up in- 
stead of ripened. Through all the south of 
Europe the heat is most in ense. Think of the 
unhappy political prisoners in the «rowded and 
fetid jails of Spain and Naples, dying of suffo- 
cation in these dog-day heata' In the jails of 
the latter it is rumored that execs sive cruelty, 
of the most wanton character, is wreaked upon 
the crowds taken up ‘on suspicion,” their 
beards being torn out by the roots, and other 
ingenious atr scities of similar nature being per- 
petrated on them by their jailors. It is *o im- 
possible for the people of Spain and Italy to 
keep s'ill under the mi«government that cp- 
presses them, that one cannot think of the suf- 
ferings of the patrio‘ic revolationists without 
the deepest commiseration for their fate, and 
the utmost horror of their persecutors. 


THE EMPRESS’S PASTIMES. 

The beautiful and very graceful woman who 
shares the throne of France is extremely fond 
of amusing herself; and has not the slightest 
idea of being Empress for nothing. She does 
her bes! to lighten the monotonous magnifl- 
cence of her lot by all sorts of ingenious con- 
trivances. She goes to concerts and operas, 
while her husband, who works exceedingly hard 
at his trade of keeping down revolntiors, and 
keeping France busy in commercial and minu- 
frcturing speculation, is closeted with bis at- 
visers, or with his long-sigtted head; 
gets up charades and private theatricals, In 
which she takes part, having rendered herself 
rather a brilliant performer in this line through 
the aid of the best teachers of theatrical decla- 
mation. She rides a good deal on horseback ; 
and plays with her son, who is now learning to 
walk, with all the satisfaction incident to young 
mothers who come under the interesting deno- 
mination of “hens with one chick.’’ She has 
fitted up her own apartments with a splendor 
and at a lavish disregard of expense worthy of 
the heroines of the Arabian Nights. A series 
of boudoirs, at the Tuileries, are hung with 
pink and silver brocade, and called Le bonheur 
du jour, another in blue and gold, a third iu 
violet, and a fourth in white and silver, all with 
fanciful names, are described by those admitted 
as marvels of tasteful and costly arrangement, 
with the exception of the last, called The Sil- 
ver Boudoir, which, with its white velvet walls 
and furniture, its mantle pisce, wainscoatings, 
door-handles and other accessories, with tables, 
consoles, lamps and frames of chairs and sofas, 
in solid silver, though enormously costly, is of 
too dead and heavy a white; at once disagree- 
able to the eye, and very unbecoming to the 
complexion of its occupants. She also dips a 
little into the supermatural; reading books on 


the occult sciences, turaing tables with the Em- 
peror, and taking great interest in the inexpli- 
cable doings of this phenomenal Mr. Home. 
Besides all these amusements, she has caused 
a complete dress making and millinery esta- 
blishment to be established in the Tuileries, 
constantly supplied with the most elegant and 
expensive novelties, silks, velvets, laces, em- 
broideries and flowers, from which she supplies 
every caprice of her graceful fancy, and in 
which she spends enormous sums, 


GOING TO COURT. 

But notwithstanding the excessive splendor 
and extravagant expenditure of the present 
court, the etiquette there observed is in some 
respects lets formal and heavy than that of the 
Court of St. James, the details of presentation 
at which were described in a former letter.— 
Here you have only to be known to your Am- 
bassador, and through him your presentation, 
and consequent invitation to a court-ball, are 
easily effected. 

Suppose that a number of staunch repnbli- 
cans, sons and daughters of America, have set 
their hearts on being presented to their Msjes- 
ties, and figuring at one of the Thursday even. 
ing balls. They call on Mr. and Mrs. Mason, 
and having intimated their desire, the Minister 
invites them to be at his house, “in their best 
bib and tucker,” on the following Sunday, 
when he and Mrs. Mason will chaperon them 
into the august presence of the master and 
mistress of the Tuileries, it being the habit of 
the Imperial pair to receive on that day, on 
leaving the chapel after High Mass. The 
Minister and his lady request the applicants 
for this honor to be at their residence half-an- 
hour before the time appoiated for the presen- 
tation, in order that they may enlighten them 
with a few hints as to the way in which the 
walking and talking part of the affuir isto be 
gone through with. 

Accordingly, on the appointed day a nume- 
rous party of ladies and gentlemen, in their 
handsomest walking-costume, assemble in the 
Ministerial drawing-room, when Mr. Mason 
proceeds to drill them, with a view to their 
more perfect acquittal of the part they are to 
enact immediately afterwards at the Palace. 





ahe 


« You will not find either the Emperor or 
the Empress in the reception-room,”’ says the 
Minister; «‘we shall be received there by the 
ushers, and wait there until their Majesties 
come tous. The gentlemen will form a circle, | 
and will be presented by me in turn to the Empe- | 
ror; the ladies will form another group, under | 
the auspices of Mrs. Mason, who will present | 
them to the Empress. Each Ambassador thus 
presents those of his own country-people wish- 
ing for this distinction. The Emperor will ac- | 
dress a few words to each person as he is pre. 
sented. You must please be most especially 
careful, in replying, not to say ‘ you’ or ‘sir,’ 
to the Emperor, but ‘sire,’ and < your Majes.- | 
ty ;’ to the Empress you will say ‘ madam,’ 
and also ‘ your Majesty.’ You will remain in | 
the same place while the interview lasts, the | 
Emperor and Empress going from group to 
group, and leaving the room when the presen- 
tation is over. After which we also shall take | 
our departure.”’ 

These instructions being duly listened to, and 


| 





everybody promising to do his and her best to 








avoid stumbling on the obnoxious ‘sir’ and 
‘ma’am,’ the party bestow themselves in their 
carriages, and are speedily set down at the foot of 
the great staircase of the Tuileries. Here they are 
passed on from lacquey to lacquey, the officials 
growing in grandeur and diminishing in livery 
as they approach the reception room. FE very- 
thing is, of course, as magnificent as satin and 
gilding can make it; and the party would like 
to begin a little examination of the room, did 
time permit. But the Minister has not much 
more than time to marshal his profeges into 
two semi-circular groups, one of gentlemen, 
at the extremity of which he places himself, 
the other of ladies, with whom Mrs. Mason 
takes up her position. The English, Prussian, 
Belgian, Saxon and Turkish Ministers are also 
present, each presiding over a squad of his 
own peculiar people arranged in similar groups. 
These dignitaries have exchanged salutations 
between themselves on first finding themselves 
together ; and all now await the appearance of 
their Majesties. 


A ROYAL INTERVIEW: 

In the conrse of a few minutes a stir 
takes place in the ante-room, and the Em- 
peror and Empress are seen approaching, 
side by side. The Emperur is dressed as a pri- 
vate gentleman; the Empress is in a dress of 
gray silk, covered with rich black lace, and 
wearing that most graceful of all coverings for 
the head and shoulders, a Spanish mantilla of 
the same lace. Seeing that the reception-room 
is unusually crowded, the pair walk on past 
the door, and disappear for a moment, afler 
which they again make their appearance, the 
Empress having exchange her beautiful man- 
tilla, in which she looks so wonderfully lovely, 
for a little fashionable bonnet not half so beco- 
ming. Sach was the extent of her petti- 
coats,”? observed to me a charming American 
lady recently presented, from whom these par- 
ticnlars of the affuir are borrowed for the edifi- 
cation of your readers, “ such was the extest 
of her petticoats, that I assure you, all exagge- 
ration apart, the diameter presented by her 
gown as she came gliding in, was longer than 
your sofa.”’ The piece of furniture referred 
to being rather over seven feet long, it is not 
surprising that the Imperial couple should 
have made their appearance walking side by 
side only, instead of arm-in-arm; a mode of 
locomotion not possible where such a circum- 
fcrence of steel is adopted. «* As they entered 
the room,’’ continued my friend, «the Empe- 
ror moved forward on one side, the Empress 
on the other. The Belgian group stood near- 
est the door, and asthe Emperor approached 
it, the Belgian Minister went forward to meet 
him, was shaken hands with by him, and then 
presented each person in his group, naming 
him to the Emperor as he passed on. The 
Emperor gave a bow and a few words to each, 
and then went on to the next group, uctil he 
had spoken to all, ladies as well as gentlemen. 
The Empress, meantime, was making a similar 
journey in the opposite direction. When the 
Emperor came into the group of American 
ladies, ho spoke in English. Fe talked 
with me for several minutes, and in so casy 
and pleasan’ a way that I was quite delighted. 
He asked me various questicns about my stay 
in Paris, what I thought of it, about the voy- 
age, and about America; he then spoke of his 
visit to the United States, and described some 
of the scenery he had seen there so perfectly 
that I—who had been saying ‘ sire’ and ‘ your 
Majesty’ in the most beautifully correct and 
proper way all through the conversation, and 
was flattering myself that I should get through 
without a mistake—was so carried away by the 
naturalness of his manner and the pleasure of 
hearing him speak of places I knew s0 well, 
that I quite forgot his being a Majesty, and 
came witha ‘sir,’ to my great vexation; but 
it slipped out before I knew what I was say- 
ing. A twinkle in his eye, and a good-natured 
little smile showed that he had seen my blun- 
der, and was amused by it; but he made me a 
very pleasant bow as he passed onto the lady 
who was standing next me. The Empress was 
very gracious and agreeable in manner, ad- 
dressed us in English, which she spoke as 
though it were her native tongue ; but she said 
less than the Emperor, When the two had 
made the round of the room, and met at the 
door, they bowed again to the guests, and went 
out. Whereupon we marched off also, and got 
into our carriages; Mr. Mason laughingly tell- 
ing us that we had all done very well, though 
he was much amused when I imparted to him 
the disaster that had befallen me at the end of 
my talk with the Emperor.” 


MEROIC SELF-DENIAL. 

Those who have been thus presented, re- 
ceive a card of invitation to the next Thursday- 
evening ball at the Tuileries, to which no one 
is invited who has not previously gone through 
with the ceremony just described. In the 
family of the lady towhom your readers are in- 
debted for these particulars, is a very beautiful 
and very amiable girl, about eighteen, one of 
the most charming and accomplished represen- 
tatives of «« Young America,’’ to be found in 
the Old World; and who had been dying to be 
presented, for the sake of getting an invitation 
to the court-ball, on which she had counted 
with so much certainty, that the elegant dress 
of white tarlatane, embroidered with floss-silk, 
the delicate wreath and bouquets of white and 
pink flowers, destined for the occasion, were al) 
ready, and awaiting only the moment to be put 
on. But, being, in spite of her wealth, youth, 
beauty, and fashionable connexions, remark- 
ably rigid in her views of what she considers as 
religious truth and religious duty, she was 
thrown out of all her hopes and calculations by 





learning from the Minister, that the presenta- 
tions always take place on a Sunday; and 


'much as she was longing to go to court, and 


dreadful as was the idea of losing the ball, she 
at once refused to take part in an arrangement, 
which, from her point of view, she regarded as 
a desecration of the Sabbath. Her relatives 
and friends, all of them members of various de- 
nominations, but less rigid than herself, re- 
garded her scruples as too uncompromising; 
| and did their utmost to persuade her to accom- 

pany them as had been agreed upon. But she 
was inflexible in her resolution; and on the 
| appointed Sunday, she went to an English 


| chapel, as usual, leaving the rest of the family 


to go to court without her. Her mother, who 
knew how long she had been cherishing the 
idea of the ball, and who felt for her daugh- 


| ter’s disappointment, as only worshipping mo_ 


thers can feel, was at her wits’ end trying to 


‘imagine some way in which to turn the difti- 


culty. Bat the rule is inflexible; none are in- 


| Vited who have not previously been presented. 


The rest of the family having been preernted 
as just described, tickets were received by 
them, on Tuesday, for the Thursday ball. But 
there was, of course, no card for my pretty 
little friend, who resigned herself quietly to her 
fate, wofally disapp»inted at not going to the 
ball, but without the slightest regret at the 
course she had taken. Bat mothers are bod 
ingenious and self-denying ;+and the idea hwy 
ing suddenly occarred to her that her ows card 
might be turned over to her daughter, the ar- 
rangement was joyfully adopted by all com- 
cerned. The pretty white dress and seces- 
sories came out of their carfons, and its pretty 
wearer had the satisfaction of accompanyieg 
her friends to the palace, which had so long 
been the cynosure of her desires, and of dane 
ing out the livelong night amidst the brilliant 
toilettes, the gilding, and the glory, of the long 
suite of ball-rooms at the Tuileries. 

This little incident struck me as being one of? 
the most heroic exemples of self-denial in smal 
matters that have come within my ken for many 
along day. For, however strained and exag 
gerated this young lady’s view of the require- 
ments of duty may have been, still, as she 
really regarded the going to court on Sunday 
as a violation of duty with regard to that dey, 
it would evidently have been wrong in her te 
go. Yet how few, placed in the same predice- 
ment, would have had the resolution to sacri- 
fice a darling project, with no hope of being 
able to put it into execution at any future 
period, rather than do what, right or wrong, 
was held to be sinful! Without approving the 
rigid view taken by this young lady with regard 
to the keeping of Sunday, it is still permisaibde 
to wish that all handsome and charming yousg 
ladies professed the same earnest resolution te 
act up to the dictates of conscience, and te be- 
Heve that, were such the case, the tone of 
society and the general state of the world, 
would soon show unmistakeable symptoma of 
mending. QUANTUM. 


A CAMBRIDGE PROFESSOR 
FORGETTING HIMSELF. 

At Cambridge, England, it is quite commom 
for a senior wrangler to be likewise stroke ear 
in the college boat; and a well known states- 
mar, of England is remembered for having 
thrashed a potent butcher, after 43 reunda, 
within a week of his taking a double-firss. A 
professor at Cambridge, whose name it is hard- 
ly necessary to mention when we say that he is 
a walking encyclopedia, and the first mathema- 
tician in England, albeit a pious divine, and a 
man of staid character and devout habits, hap- 
pened to be taking his constitutional walk em 
the banks of the river at the time of the Deat- 
race. The river is narrow; a dexterous more- 
ment of the tiller when the boats are side by 
side, will often decide the race by driviag one 
of the competitors too near the bank, WeR, 
this learned and pious churchman having sown- 
tered to the river side just as the boats were 
passing, watched them a moment with a cakm 
face. Some old memories of by-gone contests 
rushed into his mind—the struggle fired hie. 
blood; he was seen to clench his fists and te 
walk with firmer tread. THe followed the boals. 
a few paces. 

As they came toa turn in the river he so- 
tually ran, in full collegiate costume as he was. 
His cap blew off—he never noticed it. He 
began to waive his arms. A crowd around 
him, unconecious of his presence, were sheat- 
ing, ‘Go it, Trinity,” «« Yoicks, Caius!’ The 
boats were approaching a very narrow part ef 
the river, the Caius men half a length ahead. 
The spectators were shouting in a frenay of ex- 
citement, when above the tumult, arose the 
sonorous and stentorian voice of the venerable 
professor: ‘Port, Caius, you scoundrel? 
D—n it, port your helm, man!” and as the 
threwd order was instantly obeyed, in a stiD 
more energetic voice, ‘‘Optime, Johannes ¥” 
then suddenly recollecting himself, « Go@ 
bless mo, gentlemen, I have forgot myself?” 
and the old gentleman walked off at a round 
pace, blushing like a girl, amidst the vocifer- 
ous applause of the students. 





Syossery Sxussep.—A Long Branch cor- 
respondent of the Trenton Gazette g ves an ac- 
count of a well merited rebuke administered to 
a party of pretentious fashionables at that 
place. Gov. Newell and his wife having ar 
rived at the Mansion House just at the dinner 
hour, entered the diniog-hall before Mrs. Nu 
changed her attire. The party alluded to im- 
mediately, not knowing her, made audible re- 
marks on her appearance, and spoke indig- 
nantly, because the waiters, to whom Gov. N. 
was known, waited on him. Various insulting 
allusions were made in the table conversation. 
In the evening, when Mrs. N. appeared in the 
parlor in full dress, she was saluted by a gen- 
tleman who happened to be a friend of the 
ladies in the fashionable party, and who sab 
sequently, on their inquiry, informed them whe. 
Mrs. N. was. They immediately sent abject ape- 
logies, which she refused to receive, not on ac- 
count of personal resentment, but because their 
conduct exhibited them as persons not fitted te- 
associate with genuine ladies, and she would 
not recognise them as such. 





A New Reapixc.—A good story is told of 
the Irish usher who served Mr. Webster during 
his incumbrancy in the State department at 
Washington ; and who was retained in the same 
berth by Mr. Marcy, on the inaugaration of the 
Pierce administration. One day several gentle- 


men called at the private room of the Seere- 
tary, and inquired for Mr. Marcy. The usher 
said he hid jast gone out, but would be im 
presently. After waiting some time to no pur 
pose, the gentlemen grew impatient, and sent 
the usher in search of the {llustrious fugitive. 
But he returned, after making diligent search, 
saying that he couldn’t find him; and exclaim~- 
ing, in most amusing parody of a well knowm 
line from a popular hymn book : 


** That Marcy I to others show, 
That Marcy show to me!’’ 


The visitors laughed very heartily at the 


clever impromptu, and waited till it pleased Mr_ 
Marcy to show himsel/.—Boston Post. 





0G” An auctioneer having a horse to sel, 


who could not be induced to crossa bridge 
which lay in the way of his master’s country 
residence, advertised him as ‘ sold for no fant 
but that his owner was desirous of going out of: 
the city.” 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
M. ARAGO. 


An autobiography of the late Francis Arago, 
the celebrated French philosopher, narrates 
some entertaining incidents which occurred to 
the iustrious seran. The fellowing happeted 
whea he was a young man, and while he was 
engaged tn a scientific survey among the moun- 
tains of Catalonia, in Spain: 

One day, as recreation, I thought I could 
go, with a fellow-countryman, to the fair at 
Murviedro, the ancient Saguntam, which they 
told mo was very curious, [ met in the town 
the daughter of a Frenchman resident at Va- 

encla, Madile B All the hotels were 
crowded; Madilc. B invited us to take 
some refreshments at her grandmother's; we 
accepted; but on leaving the house she in. 
formed us that our visit had not been to the 
taste of her betrothed, and thst we must be 
prepared for some sort of attack on bis part; 
we went directly to an armorcr’s, bought some 
pisto!s, and commenced our return to Valencia. 

«On our way, I said to the calezero (driver, ) 
@ man whom I had employed for a long time, 
and who was much devoted to me : 

« ¢ Isidro, I have some reason to believe that 
wo shall be stopped ; I warn you of it, so that 
you may not be surprised at the shots which 
will be fired from the caleza (vebicle.’) 

« Taidro, seated on the shaft, according to the 
@usiom of the country, answored : 

«« Your pistols are completely useless, gen. 
tlemen ; leave me to act; one cry will be 
enough; my mule will disembarrass us of two, 
three, or cven four men.’ 

Scarcely one minute had e'apsed after the 
calezero had pronounced these words, when 
two men presented themsclves before the mule 
and seized her by the nostrils. At the same 
instant a formidable cry, which will never be 
effaced from my remembrance—the cry of Ca. 
pitana !—was uttered by Isidro. The mule 
reared up almost vertically, raising up one of 
the men, came down again, and set off at a 
rapid gallop. The jolt which the carriage 
made led us to understand too well what had 
just occurred. A long silence succeeded this 
event; it was only interrupted by these words 
of the calezero: ‘Do you not think, gentle- 
men, that my mule is worth more than any 
pistols ?” 

“The next day the Captain-General, Don 
Domingo Izquierdo, related to me that a man 
had been found crashed on the road to Mur- 
viedro. I gave him an account of the prowess 
of Isidro’s mule, and no more was said.’’ 

In the following extract he gives an ac- 
count of his presentation to Napoleon I., after 
being clected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences : 

«The members of the Institute were always 
presented to the Emperor after he had con- 
firmed their nominations. On the appointed 
day, in company with the Presidents, with the 
Secretaries of the four classes, and with the 
Academicians who had special publications to 
offer to the Chief of the State, they assembled 
ia one of the saloons of the Tuileries. When 
the Emperor returned from mass, he held a 
kind of revicw of these savans, these artists, 
these literary men, in green uniform. I must 
own that the spectacle which I witnessed on 
the day of my presentation did not edify me. 
I even experienced real displeasure on seeing 

the anxiety evinced by members of the Insti- 
tute to be themselves noticed. 

«¢You are very young,’ said Napoleon to 
me, on coming near me; and without waiting 
for a fiattcring reply, which it would not have 
been difficult to find, he added, ‘ What is your 
name?’ And my neighbor on the right, not 
leaving mec time to answer the certainly sim- 
ple enough question, just addressed to me, 
hastencd to say— 

«¢¢ His name is Arago.’ 

«¢¢ What science do you cultivate ?’ 

«My neighbor on the left immediately re- 
plied— 

«¢ He cultivates astronomy.’ 

«« What have you done?’ 

«My neighbor on the right, jealous of my 
left hand neighbor for having encroached on 
his rights at the second question, now hastened 
to reply, and said— 

«¢¢ He has jast been measuring the arc of the 
meridian in Spain.’ 

«The Emperor, imagining, doubtless, that 
he had before him either a dumb or an imbe- 
cile man, passed on to another member of the 
Institute. This one was not a novice, but a 
naturalist well known through his beautiful and 
important discoveries; it was M. Lamarck. 
The old man presented a book to Napoleon. 
* What is that ?’ said the latter; ‘it is your ab- 
eurd meteorology, in which you rival Matthieu 
Laensberg. It is this “‘ annuaire,” which dis- 
honors your old age. Do something in Natural 
History, and I should receive your productions 
with pleasure. As to this volume, I only take 
it in consideration of your white hairs. Here!’ 
and he passed the book to an aid-de-camp. 
Poor M. Lamarck, who, at the end of each 
sharp and insulting sentence of the Emperor, 
tried in vain to say, ‘It isa work on Natural 
History, which I present to you,’ was weak 
enough to fall into tears. 

“The Emperor immediately afterwards met 
with a more energetic antagonist, in the person 
of M. Lanjuinais. The latter had advanced, 
book in hand. Napoleon said to him, sneer- 
ingly: ‘ The entire Senate, then, will have to 
give place to the Institute?’ < Sire,’ replied 
Lagjuinais, < it is the body of the state to which 
most time is left for occupying itself with litera- 
ture.’ The Emperor, displeased at this answer, 
at once quitted the civil uniforms, and busied 
himself among the great cpaulettes which filled 
the room.”’ 





Harcainc Macuines 1x rue Mippre Aces. 
—Sir John Maundeville, an Englishman, and 
great castern traveller of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in a very entertaining account of his 
teavcls, has the following. He is giving a de- 


geription of Cairo: «« And there is a common | 


house in that city, which is all full of small fur- 
maces, to which the towns-women bring their 
eggs of hens, geese, and ducks, to be put into 
the furnaces; and they that keep that house, 


THE POET BERANGER. 
(Sus Byoaariro 


We give this week a portrait of the famous 
French poet, Beranger, whose recent death has 
been already announced to our readers. He 
was at once a great poct and a great man. As 
a song-writer he haa ncver been equalled—not 
even by Robert Burns. His name was always 
a word of power In Fiance. Ifis lyrics were 
sung by the people, and were always forth- 
coming whenever a word was wanted in do- 
fiance of the contemporary tyranny, in praise of 
France, or in support of the good cause. From 
his earliest youth he was identified with the 
conflicts of democracy against aristocracy, and 
under all dy nesties he was the same Buranger— 
Tennyson's ideal of a poet— 


‘“ Dowwred with tbe hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
** The love of love.’’ 


Though he was proud of the glory Napoleon 
had shed over France, still his patriotic eye 
was uot blind to the Emperor’s tyranoy ; and 
the powerfu! though good-humored satire of 
“Le Roi @’Yvetot,” made the puissant con- 
queror wince upon bis throne. The restoration 
of the Bourbons was considered by Beranger a 
degradation to his country; and his pen never 
spared that family, or the obsequious and un. 
wise statesmen of the encien regime who learned 
nothing from adversity. Tho governments 
both of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. on- 
eavored to silence him by bribery; but he pro- 
ferred his honorable and independent poverty 
to the profitable baseness which they offered 
him. Ilis song entitled “ Le sacre de Charles 
le Simple,’? was particularly obnoxious to the 
Ministry of Charles X., which determired to 
prosecate him for sedition and impicty. The 
result of the trial was as might have been an- 
ticipated. The poet was condemned to two 
years’ imprisonment in the dungeons of St. 
Pelagie, and to pay a fine of 10,000f. But his 
imperturbable philosophy resolved to make the 
best even of this, and his friends, (for by this 
time he had many,) formed the same resolu- 
tion, and they raised a subscription to pay the 
fine imposed upon him. His imprisonment was 
turned into an ovation. His table was provided 
with overy delicacy which wealth could supply. 
The gentlemen sent him the choicest viands 
and the choicest wines; the ladies sent him 
flowers and fruit; and on the reception-days, 
permitted by the authorities of the prison, pco- 
ple of all classes paid their respects to him till 
his dungeon was as gay and brilliant as a sove- 
reign’s palace at a leree. 

He was thrice subjected to fine and imprison- 
ment by the governments of Louis XVITI. and 
Charles X., with the mest beneficial effects 
upon his popularity and his fortunes, and with 
no ill effects upon his health or his comfort. 
Prosecution but increased his fame and his 
power; and imprisonment gave him literary 
leisure, which he turned to admirable account 
in the production of new songs. 


At the Revolution of 1848, he was clected to 
the National Assembly as one of the represen- 
tatives for the city of Paris. Bat he neither 
solicited nor desired this honor, and refused to 
take his seat, on the plea of age and failing 
health. The Assembly at first refused to ac- 
cept his resignation, but ultimately acceded; 
and Berarger remained what he had always 
been—an observer of, not an actor in, the great 
drama of public life. 


He died on Thursday, the 16th ult., at the 
ripe age of seventy-seven, in full possession of 
all his faculties, and was buried the next day 
at the Cemetery of Pere la Chaise, under cir- 
cumstances most unusual and remarkable, 
which show how great a power in the State 
was this writer of songs, and what an influence 
he exercised both in his life and in his death 
over the minds of his countrymen. For a 
powerful Emperor was obliged to caH out 
a hundred thousand soldiers lest the peace 
of Paris might be disturbed as he passed 
to the grave amid the sympathies of a Republi- 
can and a revolutionary population. Never be- 
fore was poet so feared or so honored. 


The songs of Beranger are difficult to trans- 
late; all songs are, and more especially his—so 
terse, so elegant, so naif, so national, and so 
idiomatic. The following—which is an imita- 
tion rather than a translation—may give the 
English readcr some idea of the subject, the 
style, the treatment, and the philosophy of 
Beranger; but to know Beranger well, or to 
appeciate thoroughly the strength as well as the 
delicacy of his genius, he must be read in his 
own language :— 


TO MY COAT. 
Though hardly worth one paltry groat, 
Thou’ rt dear to me, my poor old coat ; 
For full ten years my friend thou’st been— 
For full ten years I’ve brushed thee clean ; 
And now, like me, thour’t old and wan ; 
With both the glow of youth is gone ; 
But, worn and shabby as thou art, 
Thou and the poet shall not part, 

Poor ceat. 


I’ve not forgot the birthday eve 
When first I donned thy glossy sleeve, 
When jpvial friends, in mantling wine, 
Drank joy and health to me and mine. 
Our indigence let some despise, 
We're dear as ever in their eyes ; 
And for their sakes, old as thou art, 
Thou and the poet shall not part, 

Poor coat. 


One evening, I remember yet, 

I, romping, feigned to‘fly Lisette ; 

She strove her lover to retain, 

And thy frail skirt was rent in twain. 

Dear girl, she did her best endeavor, 

And patched thee up as well as ever. 

For her sweet sake, old as thou art, 

Thou and the poet shall not purt, 
Poor coat. 


Never, my coat, hast thou been found 
Bending thy shoulders to the ground, 
From any upstart ‘‘ Lord’? or “ Grace,’’ 
To beg a pension or a place. 
Wild forest flowers—no Monarch’s dole— 
Adern thy modest button- hole ; 
If but for that, old as thou art, 
Thou and the poet should not part, 

Poor ceat. 


Poor though we be, my good old friend, 
No gold shall bribe our backs to bend ; 
Honest amid temptations past, 

We will be honest to the last ; 





«cover them with horse-dung, without hen, 


goose, or duck, or any fowl; at the end of | 
three weeks or a month they come again, and | 


‘take their chickens, and nourish them and 
‘Dering them forth, so that all the country is full 
of them. Atd this they do both winter and 
gummer.”’ 


1’ 


| 
| 


For more I prize thy virtuous rags 

Than all the lace a courtier brags ; 

And, while I live ard have a heat, 

Thou and the poet shall not part, 
My coat. 





to” All beautiful things dignify and ennoble 
life. 


| 
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THE POET BERANGER. 














THE MOXA. 


The operation of the Moxa is seldom or 


water. Its first general publication to the 
world was through the pages of Sne’s romance, 
where one of the characters, Rodin, under- 
goes the ordeal. The tranquil course of life 
in our German Home was for a time inter- 
rupted by this terrible operation in one of our 
househokd. 

Among the five Americans who had gradu- 
ally collected under the same roof was a young 
Bostonian, who had left his native city for fo- 
reign travel as a pulmonary invalid ; the Boston 
physicians considering his difficulty of hopeless | 
alleviation In that climate—if in any. 

Thero lived in Frankfort at the time (and 
perhaps now) a physician of considerable 
celebrity, Hofrath Schott. The more timid 
and conservative of his profession were afraid 
of him, for he belonged to what may be cal'ed 
the Heroic school of medicine—a school which 
is generally successful in proportion to the 
amount of genius and professional nerve of the 
individual practitioner, added to that mys- 
terious instinct, which we sometimes find in 
men. 

The Bostonian was persuaded to an examina- 
tion by Schott, who found one lung, as he ex- 
pressed it, badly verdichtet, or clogged with 
disease, although as yet no tubercle had formed 
—he told us, however, that in a week or a fort- 
night this might intervene. 

* It is not too late, then ?’’ we said. 

«By no means, if immediately taken in 
hand.”’ 

«« And what do you propose ?’’ 

‘‘ The Moxa—rather severe, but effectual.” 

At that time the blessings of insensibility 
through ether or chloroform, although an- 
nounced in America, had only been heard cf in 
Europe. Physical pain, therefore, was still to 
be met with the eyes and consciousness wids 
open. 

Schett came on the appointed day with an 
assistant. The patient lay ona sofa with his 
head averted to the wall, his breast being bared 
to the operators, one of us holding his shoul- 
ders and another his feet. The blow-pipes 
were then produced, the flame of even one of 
which is sufficient to melt the obduracy of solid 
metal. Each operator took his blow-pipe and 
the concentrated intensity of two flames was 
directed through a tube dipped in saltpetre, 
to the side of the chest—opposite the seat of 
discase. etn 

The ficsh shrivelled up like tinder—and a 
circular spot, the size of a dollar, was quickly 
laid bare to the bone. The poor fellow bore 
his agony with the heroism of an Indian—he 
never whimpered. 

An irritating salve was afterward daily ap- 
plied to the wound. Diseased matter began 
to flow out, and soon the draught upon the 
lung itsclf could be distinctly felt, which organ 
gradually and perceptibly cleared itself. The 
air cells opencd again to the blessed, health- 
giving air of heaven ; a deep breath could once 
more be drawn ; the ominous pains in the back, 
the deadly night-sweat, the fatal cough ceased. 
These spectres of a seemingly inevitable des- 
tiny tied discomfited—conqucred by fire. 

Three months from that time was the season 
of grapes. The wound was allowed to close; 
the Moxa had done its work, and the fruit of 
the vine was to crown the cure. Father Rhine 
yielded us bushel baskets of the richest fruit. 
The grapes, for their better preservation, were 
hung upon cords in an upper room; eight 
pounds a day of them were prescribed for con- 
sumption, while other food, with the exception 
of bread and a few vegetables, was mostly pro- 
scribed. The Bostonian submitted to this 
second step in his cure with still greater hero- 
ism than to the first—he walked three times a 
day into the room, and, chary of the trouble of 
picking the grapes off, with elevated head he 
rate them from the lines like a fox. Health re- 
turned, and flesh and strength—permanently 
returned. 

Years have clapsed, and the Bostonian, who 
had been sentenced by his home-doctors—if 
not to Auburn Prison, to Mount Auburn, a still 
securer prison house, and who, in six months, 
would doubtless have lain there, now walks the 
streets of London with his English wife and 
post moxa family of children, as stalwart a John 
Bull as the best of them. 

Thus do we see how unnecessarily often- 
times (humanly considered) do we die—there 
are people in the world who can save us. And 
I know of no consideration more desperately 
afflictive than this, when we see those passing 
away from us, without whom this world does 
not seem worth living in; the God-created | 
skill existing to save them—yet we cannot 
command it. 

A still more salient instance of rescue by 
Moxa, was another patient of Schott, a young 
Frankfort banker, who, in the apparently last 
stages of the disease, endured the Moxa to a 








much greater cxtcat, and was also enabled to 


leave continued foot-prints «on the sands of 
time.”’ 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
FASHION AND DRESS. 
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We have seen, within the last fow days, se. 


| veral very pretty bonnets, som» of which pre- | 


sent sufficient novelty to require especial men- 
tion. A bonnet of French chip is 


; with a demi.wreath 
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Many of the new white straw bonnets 
figured with black and colorad velvet, work 
the 


mented with sprigs in brown velvet. 
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ed on straw, We have seen one orna- 
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ostrich feathers, white variegated with 
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brown, fixed on the upper part of the bonnet, 


droop two by two on each side. At the edge 

of the brim there is a row of blonde, about two 
| inches or two inches and a-half deep. The 
inside trimming consists of blonde with a bou- 
quet of rose-buds on cach side, and a small | 
cordon of the same flowers passing above the | 
bands of hair. Strings of white ribbon striped 
with brown. 

An elegant boanct of French chip is trim- 
med across the top with a bouillonne of blonde, | 
The curtain is formed of a Dbdouillonne of | 
blonde, edged with a strip of French chip.- 
Threw small white marabouts, tipped with | 
mallow color, are placed en each side, and | 
rather far back, the ends drooping towards the 





The grape-cure, as an independent remedy 


never undertaken on the American side of the | in itself, is mucd in vogue on the Rhine. Bin- 
gen, nearly opposite Prince Metternich's Jo- | 


hannisderg, is much visited in the grape season 
by persons who live for a month chictly on 
grapes.—R. S. Willis, in the N. Y. Musical 
World. 





SORROWS. 


l 
Iu spring or summer sleeps the Stone 
Ail night, all morrow— 
When falls the snow, or storms are blown, 
[t feels no sorrow ;— 
Calm on the teeming soil it Iles, 
Untroubled by the earth or skies— 
Oh, happy Stone, devoid of sorrow ! 


Il 
In raia or sunshine lies the Clod, 
The child of Sorrow ; 
Bearing to-day the gifts of God, 
Cut dowu to-morrow ; 
Feeling the joy of summer flowers, 
The pain of winter-frost and showers ;— 
Oh, luckless Clod, alive to sorrow! 


Hil. 


But oh! the delicate golden Harp, 
A quiverer thoro’ ! 
Throuzh all its woof one finger-warp 
May weave shrill sorrow ;— 
It feels the ray of sun or moon, 
The breeze can jar it out of tune; 
Oh, mournful Harp, that throbs to sorrow ! 


IV 

But rather than the Stone, unworn 

By night or morrow, 
I'd be the Clod that bears the corn, 

And suffers sorrow ; 
Or, better still, the Ilarp, whose strains 
Have countless joys as well as pains— 

Oh, passionate Harp of Joy and Sorrow 

CHARLES MACKAY 





Taitep Men.—The Rev. Mr. T. J. Bowen, 
who spent several years in the interior of Cen- 
tral Africa, as a Missionary of the Southern 
Baptist Board, makes the following reference 
to the subject in his recently published narra- 
tive. In speaking of Nasamu, the executioner 
of the King of Llorin (an interior city of at 
least 70,000 inhabitants), and others with whom 
he conversed, he says: ‘The Moors and 
Arabs, who had boen everywhere, had told 
them wonderful stories of still other countries 
and tribes far off in the east. Somewhere on 
the other side of Yacouba is a tribe of people 
called Alakere, none of whom are more than 
three feet in height. The chicfs are a little 
taller than the common people. The Alakere 
are very ingenious people, cspecially in work. 
ing iron, and they are so industrious that their 
towns are surrounded by iron walls. Beyond 
these are a tribe called Alabiru, who have 
short, inflexible tails. As the stitfness of their 
tails prevents the Alabiru from sitting flat on 
the ground, every man carries a sharp-pointéed 
stick, with which he drills a hole in the earth 
to receive his tail while sitting. They are in- 
dustrious manufacturers of iron bars, which 
they sell to surrounding tribes. All the fine 
swords in Sudan are made of this iron. The 
next tribe in order are the Alabiwoe, who have 
a small goat-like horn projecting from the mid- 
dle of their forehead. For al] that, they are a 
nice kind of black people, and quite intelli- 
gent. A woman of this tribe is now in slavery 
at Offa, near Llorin. She always wears a hand- 
kerchief around her head, because she is asha- 
med of her horn. There are other people in 
this Doko region who have four eyes, and 
others who live entirely in subterranean galle- 
ries. These wonders were attested by natives | 
and Arabs.’’ 





DestrreTion or Trees.—Most provoking, 
indeed, is the national tendency to the destruc- 
tion of fine trees on the most frivolous pre- 
tences. A majestic elm will be cut down be- 
cause the dripping from its bows moistens cheap 
shingles om some adjoining house ; an oak which 
projects two feet into the road will be sacrificed | 
rather than a dollar spent to widen the thorough- 
fare. Trees in a village must disappear, root 
and branch, rather than have a new street de- 
viate from a straight line. The first care of the 
purchaser of an estate is to cut down all the | 
trees that do not stand in regular rows—and we | 
are sometimes called on to admire the thrift | 
which cuts down an orchard because birds get 
the cherries or boys steal the apples. A pio- | 
neer dame exulted in the removal of every tree | 
from her hut—where «the sun could shine in | 
nicely all day—looking so improvement like ;”’ 
and there are every day instances of Vandalism 
not so excusable.—Rer. C. H. Brigham. 





| 

Tue Iisrony or Pixs.—Pins, such as are 
now used, seem to have been unknown in Eng- 
land till about the middle of the fifteenth cen-| 
tury. Previous to that time pins were made of | 
ivory, box-wood, and a few of silver, and they 
were necessarily of large size. Brooches, and | 
hooks-and-eyes were mush employed for hold- 
ing together the parts of the dress. 





| which is therein nourished and formed. 


curtain. In the inside small vine leaves and 
banches of mallow color grapes are inter- 
mingled with the blonde trimming. The | 
strings are composed of broad mallow color | 
1ibbon. 

A Leghorn bonnet of a style at once novel | 
and distingue is trimmed simply with two bou- | 
quets of small yellow fiowers. These bou- | 
quets are placed one on cach side of the bon- | 
net, and so much towards the back as to droop 
over the curtain. The under- trimming is form- 
ed of bouillonnes of blonde intermingled with 
small yellow flowers and blades of grass. The 
strings consist of ribbon of the same color as 
the flowers. Another Leghorn bonnet, just 
reccived from Paris, is elegantly trimmed with 
black velvet, black lace, and bouquets of yel- 
low roses. Some straw bonnets have been 
very eflkctively trimmed with maize color 
ribbon, and sprays of the black currant. Un- 
der the brim the same ornaments are inter- 
mingled with blonde. 
with the red berries of the service-tree, black 
blonde, and straw color ribbon striped with 
black. 

Several coiffures, destined for evening cos- 
tume, have just been made for the lady of the 
Turkish Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
Among them may be mentioned one composed 
of two plaits of black velvet, separated one 
from the other, and in the form of a diadem.— 
They are fixed at the back of the head by a 
large double bow with ends of black velvet, 
placed at the nape of the neck. Another con- 
sists of a cap of white tulle, white blonde, and 
black lace, with long barbes rounded at the 
ends. It is trimmed with bouquets of flowers. 
A third head dress consists of a round cap in 
blonde and tulle, trimmed with blue velvet 
ribbon with flowing ends. 

We lately saw a ball-dress of white tarletane, 
beautifully figured with straw and silk embroi- 
dery. It had two skirts, each bordered with 
a wreath of pomegranate blossom. At the 
extreme edge of each skirt there was a narrow 
ruche of cerise color ribbon. On each side of 
the upper there were bows of cerise rib- 
bon linked with bands of fancy straw. The 
sleeves were gathered up with bows in the 
same style. Inthe centre of the corsage was 
worn a single large pomegranate flower, with 
its foliage. The coiffure worn with this dress 
consisted of a Ceres wreath composed of pome- 
granate blossom, with foliage of black velvet 
intermingled with fancy straw.—London Lady’s 
Paper, July 18th. 


Tor Ixtettect or Brrps.—M. Michelet, the 
Michelet, has published a book about birds. 
Here is a passage in which he is speaking of 
the egg and the maternal care of the hen-bird : 
‘* Let us take the egg ia our hands. What is 
it? and what is destined to issue from it? I 
know not, but she knows well—she who with 
expanded wings tremblingly embraces and ma- 
tures it by her own warmth—she who, till now 
free, and Queen of the Air, lived according to 
her own will and caprice, becomes suddenly 
captive and immovable upon this dumb object, 
which might almost pass for a stone, which no- 
thing as yet reveals to us. Talk not of blind 
instinct. We sball see by the results how this 
clear-sighted instinct becomes modified accord- 
ing to circumstances; io other words, how lit- 
tle this dawning reason differs in its nature 
from the reason of man himself. Yes, this 
mother, by the penetration—the clairvoyance— 
of affection, knows, sees distinctly. Through 
the thick calcareous shell, where your rude hand 
distinguishes nothing, she is cognizant bya 
delicate perception of the mysterious being 
It is 
this knowledge which supports her during the 
tedious labor of incubation, during so protract- 
ed acaptivity. She sees that being, delicate 
and lovely in its downy covering of infancy, 
and she foresees, by hope, what it will here- 
after be, strong and bold, when, with out- 
stretched wings, it will gaze at the sun, and 
wing its flight against the storm.”’ 








Youna BerKELey anv tHe Deer.—In 1808, 
the Earl, who then held the title (Berkeley), 
was walking with his little son, when he was 
set upon by an American deer, whose horns 
he seized with both hands, bravely keeping 
fast hold, after he was thrown down and tram- 
pled upon by the furious beast. In this criti- 
cal position he called out to the child not to 
be afraid—to take from his pocket a knife, 
stab the deer, or, if he could, cut his throat. 
The boy obeyed—searched his father’s pocket, 
found the knife, and went to work upom the 
throat of the deer. But the noble child’s cou- 
rage was greater than his strength, and he 
could not sever the beast’s windpipe. Never- 
theless, he qualed not, but dealt the brutal as- 
sailant of his father so many stabs given with a 
will, that, weakened by loss of blood, it was 
fain to make the best of its way from the strug- 
gic, just as the Earl was all but cxhausted.— 
Frazer’s Magazine. 


| 
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| last long ?”’ 


Others are trimmed | 


A COMFORTING CHARACTER. 


Wilson, my servant, would take the sun out 
of August, the scarlet from 4 geranium, the 
warmth out of port. His loot would cool 
champagne, and his tones supply the place of 
1 shower-bath. Of all men I ever met, he is 
the most desponding. Whatever is to be done, 
he is sure to see a lion in the path. Life ia 
\ perpetual filling of leaky buckets, 
aad a rolling of stones up hill, Ile is amawed 
when the bucket holds water, or the stone 
perches on the 


his ev 8 is 


summit. He professes but a 
limited belicf in his star—and suceess with him 
1 nt. His countenance 
prevailing character of 

always hopelessly chap-fallen, 
lle brushes my 
cloth, opens the champagne, 

ne advancing to his execution, 
I have never seen him smile but oace, when 
he came to report to me that a sea had nearly 
swept his colleague, the steward, overboard. 
The son of a ganieaer at Caiswick, he first 
took to horticulture ; then emigrated asa set- 
tler to the Cape, where he acquired his present 
complexion, which is of grass green ; and final- 
ly served as a steward on boar an Australian 
steam packet. Thiaking to draw consolation 
frem his professional experiences; I heard 
Fitz's roice, now very weak with sea-sickness, 


is almost a disappointm 
corresponds with the 

his thoughts ; 
his voice is as of a tomb. 
clothes, lays the 


with the air of o 


| say in a tone of coaxing cheerfuluess: “ Well, 


Wilson, I suppose this kind of thing does not 
The Voice, as of the Tomb—«I 
don't know, sir.” Fitz —“ Bat you must havo 
offen soon passengers sick.”” The Voice—* OF 
ten, sir; very sick.’”? Fit2—“ Well, and on an 
average, how soon did they recover?” The 
Fotce—** Some of them didn’t recover, sir.”” 
Fitz—« Well, but those that did?” The 
Voice—“ I know'd a clergyman and his wife as 
were i] all the voyage; five months, sir.”” 
Fitz— quite silent.) The Voice, now become 
sepulchral—** They sometimes dies, sir.””— 
Fiiz—Ugh!"’ Before the end of the voyage, 
however, this Job's comforter himself fell ill, 
and the doctor amply revenged himself by 
prescribing for him.—Lord Dufferin’s Voyage 
to Iceland. 





Useful Receipts. \ 











Biickrya ron Horse Haryess.—Melt 4 
ources of mutton suet with 12 ounces of bees- 
wax, and 12 ounces of suger candy, 4 ounces 
of soft soap dissolved in water, and 2 ounces 
of indigo, finely powdered. When melted and 
well mixed, aid half a pint of turpentine. Lay 
it on the harness with a sponge, and polish it 
off witha brush. This blacking is for working 
harness, which should be cleaned and polished } 
up at least once a week when in constant use. 

The following is a recipe for carriage harness}. 
blacking :—Take three sticks of black sealing-# 
wax, diseolye them in half a pint of alcohol,® 
and then apply with a sponge. Lac dissolved 
in alcohol, and colored with lampblack, will 
answer the same purpose. This isa quick dry J 
ing, hard varnish, liable to crack the leather} 
and should, therefore, be put on as seldom aay 
possible. 

Peacw Preserves.—?eaches if preserve 
whole, should be gathered before they are ful 
ripe; pare and cook tender in a little waters 
If in quarters, crack the pits of half th 
peaches and add to them. Let the syrup sim- 
mer down quite thick before adding it to thes 
fruit, and when cold, cover tight and keep free] 
from heat and moisture. = 

Pracun Pre.—Mellow, juicy peaches, pee 
whole or in quarters, laid in a deep pie p 
on each layer of peaches sprinkle a thick la 
of sugar, a tablespoonfull of water, and 2 ligh 
sprinkling of flour, and it will need no ofl 
seasoning. Cover with a thick crust and 
an hour. P 

Pracu Dcwpiixas—Should be sleamed | 
stead of stewing, as that would break 
Serve with common sauce, or lemon sauce, 
one lemon cut fine, one cup butter, and a 
cup sugar. 4 4 

Peacuss ror Tea.—Pare ripe peaches,” 
them in quarters, sprinkle well with lay 
sugar, and let them stand an hour to ¢! 
the juice. Then cover with rich, sweet 
and there is nothing better. 

Peaca A LA Strawserny.—Ripe p 
cut in small pieces, with soft, mild eating | 
ples, in the proportion of three peaches to ¢ 
apple, mixed with sugar, and left to stand | 
or three hours, make excellent mock ra 
berries. f 

To Bor Poratogs.—Put them into a sauc 
pan with scarcely sufficient water to 
chem. Directly the skins begin to break, igi 
them from the fire, and as rapidly as possible. 
pour off erery drop of the water. Then 7 
a coarse (we need not say clean) towel Over 
them, and return them to the fire again until 
they are thoroughly done, and quite dry.\_ 
little salt, to taste, should have been adde ot 
the water before boiling. a 

Potatozs Escottorep.—Mash potatees 
the usual way; then butter some nice c 
scollop-shelis, pattypans, or teacups, or 
cers; put in your potatoes; make them 
at the top; cross a knife over them; a 
few fine bread crumbs on them; sprinkle the 
with a paste-brush with a few drops of 
butter, and set them in a Dutch oven. 
nicely browned on the top, take them c: > 
out of the shells, and brown on the other sidea, 
Cold potatoes may be warmed up in & 
way. & 

Potato Batis Racout.—Add to a pound, | 
potatoes a quarter of a pound of grated ham 
or some sweet herbs, or chopped parsley, 
onion or eschalot, salt, pepper, and a 
grated nutmeg, and other spice, with the 
of a couple of eggs; then dress as 
colloped. ‘ 

Porato Cuxxzsx Caxz——One pound) @ 
mashed potatoes, quarter of a pound of cur- 
rants, quarter of a pound of sugar and : 
and four eggs, to be well mixed together; ak 
them in pattypans, having first lined them 
puff paste. ra 

Eocs rox Brrxs.—The white of an egg 
proved of late the most efficacious remedy” 
burns. Seven or cight successive 
of this substance soothe the pain and 
ly exclude the burned parts from the 


Burxixe Ficiw.—Alkcohol, 3 
phene, | gallon; gum camphor, I 
solve the camphor in the sloohel, 
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| But Letty, how shall I describe her? A 
| 








= 
developing some new weached me by 
fits and starts, even theré; semétimes from a 
near relation of mine who had gone to Ame- 
rica; sometimes from the newspapers, I read 
all the books of travel I could procure that bore 
on the subject; and at last, I determined to go 
and visit it myself. 

‘* What! and thou too, lad?” said Mark, 


NIGHT AND SLEEP. 


bird of the summer woods, ever singing, ever 
: | gay. She had caught a sunbeam, and held it 
r ‘ : ORE. 
Bs Dc halinle el ledhaleaieaien prisoner in her heart; but it langhed through | 
her large, blue eyes, and quivered in her voice, 
and nourished the delicate roses in her cheeks, | 
and shone up through the sheaf of her golden | 


How strange at right, the bay 
Of dogs ; how wild the note 

Of cocks that scream for day, 
In homesteads far remote ; 
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The old and crumbling tower 
Amilést the darkncss suddenly 
Take life, and speak the hour. 


| 
| 
Tow strange and wild to hear | 
| 


i 
j 


How strange it is to wake 
Ana watch, while others sleep, 
Till sight and hearing ache 
Fer objects that may keep | 
The awful inner sense 
Vareused, lest & should mark 
The life that haunts the emptiness 
And borror of the dark. 
| 


Albeit the love-stck brain 
Affects the dreary moon, 

Tl things alone refrain 
From life’s nocturnal swoon ; 


Men melancholy mad, 


Beasts ravenous and sly, 
The robber and the murderer, 
Remorse, with lidless eye 


The nightingale is gay, 
For she can vanquish night ; 
Dreaming, she sings of day, 
Notes that make darkness bright ; 
But when the refluent gloom 
Saddens the gaps of song, 
We charge on ber the doiefulners, 
And call her crazed with wrong 


°Tis well that men should lie 
All senseless, while the sun, 

Coursing the nether sky, 
Leaves half the world o'errun 

‘With baleful shapes unseen ; 

4 Ard foul it is when we 

By loud carousal desecrate 
Night’s evil sam tity 


’Twere good that all should pray, 
And so lie down to rest, 

While yet the wholesome day 
Is lingering in the west. 

Tis prayer shall turn to peace, 
Who still regsrds with awe 

The midnight’s noxious mystery, 
And nature’s genial law 


GRAYRIGG GRANGE. 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 





High up among the Westmoreland hills, there 
is a farm-house that goes by the name of Gray- 
wigg Grange. ’ 

Grayrigg Grange was the seat of the Copple- 
hursts, a great county family, in the olden 
time ; but it has now been in ruins for more 
than s hundred years; and in one corner of 
‘what was formerly the court-yard, the present 
house has been erected, chiefly out of the ma- 
terials of the ancient building. It is rudely 
built, but roomy and comfortable. Behind it, 
on the summit of the hill, the ruins spread out 
te a considerable extent, grass-grown, and 
@noss- covered. 

In front of the house stand enormous horse. 
chestnuts; beyond which, is a low, stone-wall ; 
then the fields swecp gently down for a mile 
and a half, till you come to the high-road; be- 
yond which flows the little river Sharf, cele- 
brated for its trout; and half a mile past that, 
lies Heatberslack, a considerable village for 
those parts. The view is bounded by a wide 
stretch of barren moors, and the clouded sum- 
mits of some distant bills. 

The snow lics long among the nooks and 
corners of the ruins, after it has disappeared 
from the whole country side; and the winds 
run riot on the summit of Grayrigg Stoup, 
when all is warm and tranquil in the valley 
below. 

Mark Hurlstone held the farm, on a lease 
from the Copplebursts, when I went to him, a 
fad of sixteen. lis father and grandfather be- 


+ fore him had held it on the same terms; and 


ft was said that, in the old times, the Hurl- 
atones had been henchmen, or retainers, to the 
great family at the Grange. Mark was a wi- 
dower; and his two daughters, Grace and 
Letty, managed his household. He was getting 
into years when | first knew him; a tall, big- 
boned man, somewhat bowed at the shoulders ; 
with iron gray hair and iron gray eyebrows, 
thick and béetling ; beneath which flashed forth 
two dark, restless eyes, whose fire neither time 
mor age could subdue. THe was well known for 
miles round Heatherslack as a local preacher, 
‘ta behalf of one of the numerous religious sects, 
Which, even then, had penetrated into the most 
primitive parts of the north country. He gene- 
gally preached in the open air: but, on wet 
Gays, the loan of some friend's barn was usually 
obtained. Whether the day were wet cr fine, 
his congregation was sure to be a numerous 
one; and his rude eloquence, and undoubted 
earnestness, seldom failed in having their 
wished-for effect, in inducing one or more of 
his auditors to become converts to his pecu- 
liar creed. 

His fanaticism in religious matters cclored 
the whole of his daily life. He governed his 
little household with a rod of iron, and judged 
everything by the text of a creed that knew 
neither toleration nor mercy beyond the nar- 
row circle of its own elect. His imperious 
ewill, his irritability at trities, his unsociable 
w@isposition, his entire disbelief in the harmony 


» and beauty of the outer world, his daily read- 


ings from the Bible to his family—principally 
chapters from the Prophets, breathing denuoc- 
ciation and woe to a lost Israel—the long 
prayer with which be concluded, full of groans 
and strange cries, to which the night-wind out. 
side moaned a dreary chorus; all these will be 


as apparent to you as if he were personally be- | 


fore you. Yet he was not without a certain 
largeness of disposition, and once forgave a 
great injury on receiving a solemn promise 
from the man who had wronged him, that he 
would read two chapters of the Bible daily, for 
twelve months to come. 

Grace, his eldest daughter, was adout six- 
deen years old at the time of which I write; 
and Letty, two years younger. 
@evotved from quite a child the entire care and 
management of the household; and such a 
‘wise, thrifty little housekeeper did she make, 
that even her fatber deferred to her in all do. 
mestic matters, while to Letty she was both 


mother and sister in onc. A tall, graceful girl, | 
with a pale olive complexion, which not all the | 


gun and wind that visited Grayrigg could «m- 


" rown; greve, dark eyes; a low voice; anda 


| form. 
or if I displeased her in any war, I was | 


tokens. 
I wis sent to Grayrigg as scon as I | 


hair, and dec’ared its presence by a thousand 


' 


i 


= ; 
finished my schooling, to learn tu bec me a 


farmer under old Mark Harlstone; hopi:g to 
possess in time a farm of my own. M 


years; so, for the sake of that frien'ship the 
old farmer received me as an inmate under his 
' i. eaa 


roof; and welcomed me, with grim hin 
' 


to my future home. 
Frien 


‘ 


e in country places; in a week after my ar- 


erfectly contented. Letty and I got 
amously together. She callcd m: 
and ordered me about in her sweet, impcricus 
way, and had a thousand tasks for me to per- 
If I did not ob: y her orders prox ptlr, 


E 
[ 
f 


punished by having my hair pulled, cr b7 beirg 
sentence, in the latter case, belng generally 


ing some one to chatter to; “(and Grace, you 
know, is such a quiet girl, and has so little to 
say for herself.”” And then, in frosty weather, 
I must teach my lady to slide on the ponds; 
and keep fast hold of her hand t~ prevent her 
from falling; or we mu>t snowl ‘ach other 
till we were tired. And then, ins. 5s, I must 
find out the birds’ nests for her; and take her 
to look at the little speckled «ggs—merely to 
look, and not to carry them away; “for you 
know, Thureton, that would be cruel; and 
father would be ever so angry with me, if he 
thought I had so much as touchrd them.”’ 

Each season brought its own peculiar de- 
lights. What could be pleasanter in snmmer 
than a rompin the hay-flelds; ani we never 
had more fun than in autumn, when I had to 
climb the large trees in the orchard, and shake 
down the ripe fruit into the quilt held below 
to catch it as it fell. Then, as her slave, I had 
of course her garden to keep in order, and her 
chickens to look after; with numberless errands 
into Heatherslack for cotton or worsted, or 
what not. It was my dearest delight to obey 
her every whim; and when she tapped me on 
the hesd with her thimble, and said « Good 
slave !’? my happiness was complote. 

With Grace it was impossible ever to become 
so familisr. She was so occupied with her do- 
mestic duties, and her thought for others, that 
she seemed to have no time left to think of 
pleasure for herself. Her real influence was 
never perceived till her sister was beset by 
some little trouble, or her father knew not how 
to decide in some difficult matter. At such 
times they always resorted to her; and her 
sympathy and connsel were never offered in 
vain. 

I grew fonder of Letty day by day. I never 
regarded her. It was sufficient for me that I 
lived beneath the same roof with her, that 1 saw 
her daily, that I was of service to her in many 
ways, and that she was ever frank ani affec- 
tionate toward me. I asked no more than this: 
I was content. I did not know, circumstances 
had never brought the knowledge before me, 
the depth of affection that existed for her in my 
heart; nor what a great passion I should have 
to do battle with, should the bond between us 
ever be broken. The knowledge came upon 
me one day, unawares. 

I had been two years at the Grange, and was 
eighteen years old. Letty and I were invited 
out one day to a wedding in Hleatherslack, a 
wedding-party in the old-fashioned style, to 
which all the relations and intimate friends of 
the newly-married couple were invited; and at 
which all sorts of old country games were en- 
acted; the bride and bridegroom taking part 
therein. It was midnight before we thought of 
departing. The bride lighted us to the door, 
and after bidding us good-night, added play- 
fully to Letty: «<I hope when your turn comes 
—and I suppose it won't be long before you 
change your name—you’ll not forget to invite 
us to your wedding. 

«‘T don’t know what you mean,” said Letty, 
coldly. 

«Oh, no offence,” replied the bride.— 
“Though, if all be true that’s reported in 
Hgatherslack, it won't be long before 
con there, are married.’’ 

‘Tt’s a pity that the people in Leatherslack 
have nothing better to do than set about re- 
ports that will never come true—no, never!’’ 


you and 


My lady was all a-fire now, and moved off 
homeward like an offended queen. 
logue, brief as it was, awakened in my heart 
new hopes and aspirations unknown before. 
Why should not report speak truly for once? 


natural result of our long intimacy, would add 
the crowning happiness to my life. Nothing 
venture, nothing have. I would put the ques- 
tion to the proof that very night—then. She 
was walking on, s few paces from me, some- 
what softened now, as it appeared to me; 
gazing dreamily at the moon as she walked. 

«And whatif report speaks truly in this 
case, Letty?’ sald 1; * would there be any. 
thing so terrible in such « fate ?’’ 

«Such a thing can never be, Thurston,’’ she 
said; © let me tell you so once for all. See, 
here is Grace come to meet us.”’ 





On Grace had | 


From that time our intercourse was marked 


by a feeling of restraint; springing, in the first | 


| instance, from Letty alone, but soon infinen- 


| eing me also; although | strove hard at first to | 
win her back to the gay, frank life of yore.— | 


| From the day she read in my eyes that I loved 


| her, she grew shy and reserved towards me; | 
no longer taking long rambles with me into the | 


woods, or appearing to care for me; but rather 
| avoiding me, or so it seemed. I was no longer 


| 


| thing for her, instead of a command, a timid 


| «If you please, Tharston,” prefaced the ex- 
pression of her desires. 

Autumn and winter passed away, and spring 
was come once more, whea, about the middle 
of May, Mark sent me to attend a fair in a dis- 


ival, I felt quite at home at the Grange, and | 


pinched sharply in the arm; cr was, perhaps, | 
forbidden to speak to her again that day; my | 


asked myself what was the fecling with which I | 


This dia- | 


Such a consummation, while seeming but the | 


| her slave; and when she wished me to do any- | 


ark and 


i my father had been close friends for many | 


' 


ships soon ripen between young poo- , 


| 


} 


on 


} lave 
ner save, | 


\ 


commuted in the course of an hour or two, it | 
being impossible for her to exist without hav. | 


forms the subject of our engraving. It re- 


presents a native merchant returning from 








who, under the shade of the banyan tree, 
are smokiog a sort of rude hookah made of 


EAST INDIAN SCENE. 


A sketch taken in the suburbs of Calcutta! the city, and a party of Hindoo laberers,|a short tube and a ¢o¢od-ntt shell, which 


contains water, through which the smoke is 


drawn. 








Leaving the highroad, I struck into a footpath 
across the fields, so as to save about half-a mile 
in the distance, and reach home sooner. The 
path wound along by the side of the river be- 
fore turning off at a right argle for the farm.— 
Passing through a gap ina bigh hedge that 


upon two indivicuals, one at least of whom 
seemed as surprised as myself at the unexpect- 
ed meeting. I have the picture before me now 
as distinctly as I saw it at that moment, so 
strongly did it impress itself on my memory in 
the instant that I stood, silent and surprised, 
to note it. Oa the top of a grassy bank that 
sloped gently down fora few feet till it met 
the river, stood Letty, holding in one hand 
her bonnet by its strings of blue ribbon, and in 
the other « small gilt-edged book, shut up, her 
fcrefinger between the leaves. She stood in 
the light of sunset, basked in its glory ; her un- 
bound curls gleaming rich and lustrous, as 
though her hair were powdered with gold dust. 
A startled look, half-surprise, half-shame, 
flushed up from her bosom to her forehead as 
she glanced round and saw me. This was the 
only sign of recognition she gave me. She 
turned at once so that I could not see her face; 
and opening her book, began to read. 

Half-way down the bank, but untouched by 
the light of sunset, lay a young man, indolently 
reclining on one elbow, and smoking a cigar; 
the leaves of his sketch-book being turned over 
by the gentle wind. He was negligently dress- 
ed, in a fashionable and luxurious style. A 
small brown moustache shaded his mouth ; and 
Icould not help noticing that he was hand- 
some. Ile looked up vacantly as I pushed the 
branches on one side; and met my gaze, as I 
walked past, with a cold, steady, insolent 
stare. 

Surely the weather must have suddenly 
changed ; else what was it that heated me in a 
moment; that parched my lips, and made my 
skin so dry and feverish; that blurred the sun- 
set, and caused strange lights to dance and 
flicker redly before my eyes? 

I would not turn to look at them. Why 
should I? What did it matter to me if two 
young people chose to meet each other on a 
spring evening by the side of a river? No- 
thing—less than nothing. Letty had never 
cared for me; why then allow myself to be dis- 
turbed by such a trifle? Nevertheless I would 
not go into the house just yet. I would wait 
for my lady by the thorn-tree in the hollow, and 
she shou:d see how lightly I took it. I knew 
that she must be at home by half-past nine, to 
be in time for prayers. 

She came asI expected. I could see her, 
as she turned the corner, coming s!owly along 
the path, in a musing mood; her eyes bent on 
the ground. She stood still for a moment 
| when she perceived me, undecided which way 
to turn; but there was no other path, without 
going a long way round, so she came on stea- 
dily, as though she had not seen me, 

« (jood-evening, Miss Letty ; I hope you have 
enjoyed your ramble ?”’ 

« Very much,” she quietly replied, 

«Do you always choose such handsome 
young gentlemen for your companions when 
you take a walk—gentlemen with moustaches, 
too, that cannot find a civil word for poor coun- 
try folk ?”” ; 

She was silent for a moment or two; 
then turning toward me with eyes brimfull of 
tears, ° 

«Oh, Thurston,” she said ; * this is not ike 

you! You are unkind. I am in your power, 
and you take advantage of it.’’ 

I could not bear to think that I had caused 
‘her a moment's pain, Anything rather than 

that. The sight of ber teers brought back my 
| better self at once. 
| « Dearest,” I replied, “let me call you so 

once, if never again—I have loved you tender- 

ly and well for three happy years. I have long 
| seen that you did not love me in return; but, 
till this evening, I never knew that your affec- 
tions belonged to another. Can you wonder 
‘that the cup was bitter to my lips? I was 
rude to you a moment ago; pray forgive me; 
and do not fear that I shall offend you on that 
| score again. I trust that you will be happy; 
but, before I leave you, let me ask you one 
question: Does your father know, does 
Grace know, that your walks are no longer 
solitary ?” 

‘«‘ Neither of them knows yet,” she replied 
with some hesitation. 

“Tell tcem at once, then,” I said. “ Do 
not slight their love so far as to keep them in 
ignorance of what they should be the first to 
learn.’’ 

«“ Not yet—not yet!’ she hurriedly replied. 








Dquict, thoughtful way of going about things, | tant town, in charge of « number of sheep for | “ They will both know ali in good time, and 


one op whom so many cares de- 





sale. Iwas away four days. It was evening 
| when | approached the Grange on my return. 


you also. It is a secret at present, but every- 
thing will soon be cleared up and explained ; 


was just bursting into bloom, I came suddenly 





and Thurston, dear Thurston! if you do really 
love me, you must promise me, solemnly pro- 
mise me, that you will not reveal what you 
have seen, or what I have told you this eve- 
ning—not to any one without my permission.” 

“IT promise you,” I replied sadly. « But 
oh, Letty! lct me entreat you, once more, to 
keep it a secret from your father no longer.”’ 

“T cannot tell him,” she said. « You do not 
know all, or you would not press me. Re- 
member what you have promised; and Thars- 
ton, believe me, you will find your consolation 
where you least expect it.” 

I kept my promise and told no one. Every 
evening she went out for an hour or more, 
taking care to return in time for prayers; and, 
as this was a habit which she had generally 
practised in fine weather, no suspicions were 
excited at home. From inquiries made by me 
in Heatherslack, I learnt that the stranger’s 
hame was Reginald Cave, Esquire; that he 
came from London; that he was apparently a 
young man of fortune; that he was staying at 
the best inn in the village; and that he spent 
the greater part of his time in sketching the 
picturesque features of the neighborhood. I 
never saw Letty and him together after that 
first meeting. I avoided them, and took care 
that my walks were in a direction quite oppo- 
site to theirs. For all I had seemed to yield up 
Letty so easily in our conversation beneath the 
thorn-tree, it was not till after many a stern en- 
counter, all alone on the dark moorlands, with 
the raging passion at my heart, that I finally 
conquered, and could coolly say I was free. It 
seemed so hard at that time, while the struggle 
was going on, to have to yivld up to another, 
all that I most cherished on earth; and to see 
all my brightest hopes vanish like the rosy 
mists of morn, leaving the dark crags of life 
bare and stern before me! It is sufficient to 
say that I conquered; and that from that hour 
my life took quite a different color, and its pur- 
poses shaped themselves to quite different ends. 
Sitting here in this calm aftertime—calm in its 
freedom from such heartburnings and internal 
strife—I sometimes ask myself whether that 
loss was all loss to me, or whether there was 
not something gained ; something gained in the 
power of self-control, in the lesson of self-abne- 
gation then first learnt, in the breaking of a 
wider horizon; and, later on, in the birth of 
that star, in whose clear light I now serenely 
walk. But, at that time, it seemed all a bitter 
loss—a darkness haunted by dim gh«-s‘s of the 
past. 

‘s Where’s Letty ?’”’ said Mark one evening, 
as he drew the candle towards him, and opened 
the family Bible, preparatory to his usual read- 
ing. 

‘I’ve not seen her since six o’clock,”’ an- 
swered Grace. ‘Probably sho is up stairs ;’’ 
and going to the foot of the staircase, she 
called « Letty !’’ twice, but there was no reply. 
‘Perhaps she is in the garden, or somewhere 
among the rains looking at the moon, as she is 
sometimes fond of doing,’ added Grace. So, 
opening the front door, she went out, and we 
could hear her call her sister several times. 

«¢« Confound the girl!’’ said Mark testily. “If 
she can’t tell the time better, I shall forbid her 
goivg out at all of an evening.”’ 

From the first moment that she was missed, 
my heart misgave me; I dreaded something 
wrong and felt an iustinctive certainty that she 
would not be found. 

Grace came back. “ Letty is not outside,’’ 
she said, looking rather scared. ‘‘ Perhaps,”’ 
she added, brightening up, as the thought 
struck her, “ perhaps the has gone up stairs 
tired, and has fallen asleep on the bed.’’ So 
up-stairs she went, and was away several 
minutes, 

Mark’s impatience kept momentarily Increa- 
sing. To keep him waiting in that way! such 
a thing had never been known. So he poked 
the fire till he had poked half of it out of 
the grate; then he snuffed the candle till he 
snuffed it out, and then he fell into a passion 
because he could not readily light it; mutter- 
ing and growling to himself all the time, and 
evidently near explosion. Having at length 
succeeded in lighting the candle, he could con- 
tain himself no longer. 

«Grace! Gvrace!’’ he called, emphasizing 
loudly on the floor with his stick; ‘come 
down, and we’ll go on without the hussy !”’ 

So Grace came slowly down in answer to the 
appeal, and entered the room, all white and 
trembling ; an open letter in her hand. 

“ She’s gone !”’ said Grace, in a whisper that 
endod in a sob, 

‘Gone! who’s gone ?’’ sald Mark. 

“Letty. Filed fromhome, I found this,’’ 
holding up a letter, “‘ on my pillew.”’ 

The old man sat quite still for minute or 
two, moaning feebly to himeclf, and staring 
with blank eyes at Grace, who stood, white 

















and immovable as a statue, in the middle of 
the floor. 

“ Read it, Thurston !”’ he said at last, speak- 
ing with apparent effort. I took the letter 
from the impassive hand of (Girace, and read as 
follows ! 


“ My Dear, Dean Gaack—When you read 
this I shall be far from home ; far from my dear 
father and allof you. Oh, Grace! my heart 
bleeds as I write these words of farewell; but 
you will—you must forgive me when you know 
all. I am going to be married. Reginald 
loves me so truly, and is so kind and devoted 
to me, that I should not do him justice were I 
to say that the prospect of becoming his wife 
does not make me happy; but, alas! this part- 
ing from those that I love so fondly is almost 
more than I can bear. My heart is distracted 
with anguish. I hardly know what I write; 
and had I not the perfect assurance of his love, 
I shou'd be miserable indeed. Our marriage 
will have to remain a secret for a short time. 
Family circumstances, Reginald says, render 
such a step imperative. He has trusted his 
fortune into my hands; and were our marriage 
to become at once known, his protpects in life 
would be destroyed ; his family are so proud. 
So we are going to live in the utmost seclu- 
sion for a month or two, after which everything 
wi!l come right. I shall write you again after 
the ceremony is over, and send you my ad- 
dress; for you will write to me, won’t you, sis- 
ter dear? I know your loving heart too well 
to doubt you. But my father, Grace? Break 
it to him gently. How will he bear it? I can- 
not bear to think about it. I dare not write 
any more, or my resolution will give way. God 
bless you all! Lerrr.”’ 


«God help me!”’ said the old man, when I 
had concluded. My own Letty to do this! 
Aud she so like her mother !” 


‘¢ Father,”? said Grace, suddenly, “it may 
not be too late to overtake her and bring her 
back. Let Thurston and me go. She could 
not resist me, 1 am sare. She cannot yet be 
far on the road, and if we can overtake her, all 
may yet be well.”’ 

‘¢ Stop !’’ said the old man sternly, as Grace 
was springing to the door. “Stop! Of her 
own free will has she gone fortb, and of her 
own free will must she return—if she ever re- 
turn. Not a finger will I stretch forth to bring 
her back. I renounce her; I cut her off from 
my household; her name shall not be remem- 
bered in my prayers. From this day forth, I 
have no such daughter; and remember, girl, 
and thou too, Thurston, that she has become 
to me asa thing that is not; and that on this 
hearth, which she has disgraced, her name 
must never more be mentioned! Never more! 
Do you understand me? She has become the 
outcast of her family, and a stranger hence- 
forth to the home of her childhood. And now, 
let us worship the Lord.” 

There was that in his tone and manner which 
awed both Grace and me. We had neither 
words nor courage to reply. 

Never did the old man read with finer em- 
phasis, or finer tone, the witheriag denuncia- 
tions of the Prophet against sinners and back- 
sliders than on that night; never did he offer 
up & more eloquent prayer for strength, than in 
that hour of his tribulation. As soon as it 
was over, he lighted his candle; and, after 
kissing Grace with much tenderness, and shak. 
ing me warmly by the hand, he strode firmly 
across the floor, and so up-stairs, as if to show 
that his spirit was unbroken. 


A week, a fortnight, a month, passed away, 
but brought no tidings from Letty. She was 
like one removed from us by death, Although, 
after the night of her departure, ber name was 
never mentioned in the old man’s presence, 
so that If a stranger had come to reside among 
us, he would never have known that we had 
suffered such a loss; yet we all waited with 
aching patience, hoping from day to day to re- 
ceive some letter or token of her whereabout. 
Every morning, with renewed hope, old Mark 
went down to Heatherslack alone ; and although 
he never told us where he was going, we knew 
that his visits were to the post-office; every 
morning he returned, downcast and silent, and 
longing for the morrow. For six months he 
went, and never missed a day; at the end of 
that time, he put on a suit of mourning, and 
went no more. 

About this time I determined to leave Gray- 
rigg Grange. My present life had become dis- 
tasteful to me; the future held ont no attrac- 
tive prospect; and I felt like one in bondage 
who must break his chains or die. The desire 
of travel took possession of me; the unrest of 
an unquiet heart, sick of the dull routine of 
daily duties, and longing to fied amid distant 
scenes a balm for all ite ils. Glowing accounts 
of that new world beyond the sea, every day 





when I broke my project to him. “ Art thou 
also going to leave us? Well; these are times 
, of change and portent. Surely the latter days 
, Spoken of by the Prophet, are drawing nigh; 
all things are Lecoming unstable; and the lust 
of gold is devouring the hearts of men. Be- 
ware of that vile passion, Taurston! Gire not 
, thy soul in bondage to the glittering demon ; 
| and may an old man’s blessing go with thee, 
wherever thy steps may tend !”” 
‘IT commend your resolation,” said Grace, 
when I told her that I was going. “ You have 
fretted too loag against the bars of this poor 
cage. Go! Liberty and a wider range of ac- 





{tion will remake you, and strengthen you in 


every way. But, Thurston, do not forget those 
you leave behind! Remember the old man 
and his daughter; who will not forget your 
name in their nightly prayers; and who will 
often, often thiak of you. Aad, Thurston, if 
you can find time to write usa few lines now 
and then, I need not say how happy we shail 
be to receive them ; though if we should never 
hear from you, nor see you again, we can never 
think of my dear lost sister without remem ber- 
ing you too.”’ 

There was a soft humid light in her eyes as 
g:.? Said these words; and from that time till 
the da,” Of my departure it never left them. 
She seeme\1 often strangely absent in mind, 
too, during the. ° {«W weeks, as though deeply 
communing with he: Self; and yet she did not 
seem unhsppy, but had & s“uile ever ready, both 
for her father and for me. There was the hand- 
writing on the wall, in characters faint but 
clear; but my eyes were filmed so that I could 
not read it. 

I have hitherto related my story as an eye- 
witness of its incidents. I have now to relate 
circumstances which happened apart from me, 
ani which I did not learn till long afterwards; 
how I learnt them may be gathered from the 
sequel. 

After my departure, matters, to all appear- 
ance, went on as ustaal at the Grange; brt, 
those who knew Mark Hurlstone well, began to 
note that the old man was changing for -he 
worse. His sermons were no longer so vigor- 
ous or so eloquent as of yore. He frequently 
repeated himself; and had strange lapses of 
memory, which astonished those who were ac- 
customed to hear him. Ifis thick, black hair 
was fast becoming thin and gray; and he could 
no longer walk far, without resting by the way. 
At home he would sit of an evening for hours 
together, staring blankly at the fire, and never 
uttering a word; but Grace knew well where 
hie thoughts were. One day, during the suc- 
ceeding winter, he was suddenly taken ill. He 
was confined to his bed for several weeks; but 
eventually he recovered, and went abont again 
much as before, except that he looked older, 
and stooped more. When the doctor whom 
Grace had called in, made his last visit, he took 
her on one side before leaving the house. 

“It is my duty to tell you,” he said, looking 
very grave, ‘‘ that your father will never be the 
same man that he was before this illness. THe 
will require constant watchfelness at your 
hands. You must keep his mind as quiet and 
free from care as possible. Above all things, 
do not let him become excited, or I cannot 
answer for the consequences.” 

Two years had elapsed since Hetty’s flight, 
when one day, towards the end of the year, 
Grace received a letter from her. It was dated 
London, and ran as follows: 





‘‘My Dear Sister.—Necessity compels me 
to take up my pen and write you these few 
lines, which I hope will find you well, as also 
my dear father. I did intend never to write to 
you, or let you know ia what strange place 
your lost Letty had striven to hide her dis 
grace; and were it not for my child—for I 
have a child, Grace, as beautiful as an angel— 
you would never have heard from me more. 
But I cannot bear to see my baby pining away 
with cold and hunger. My money is all gone; 
I have parted with my few thirgs, one by one, 
till I have nothing left but the rags that cover 
me; and now they threaten to turn me into the 
street because I cannot pay the rent of my gar- 
ret; and then what will become of my poor 
babe this bitter weather? Grace, I have no 
resource but you. I ask not to come homo— 
I do not wish to diegrace you by my presence 
—but send me some money, Grace, for we are 
starving; and oh, send me a few kind words, 
for my heart also is hungry! How does my 
dear father bear it? Is he well? Is he happy? 
Oh, how the old times come back to me in 
dreams and visions by night, when I used to 
sit on his knee, with my arms round his neck, 
while he smoked his pipe by the chimney-cor- 
ner! I cannot write any more, for Kitty is get- 
ting cfoss, and wants both pen and peper. She 
shall kiss tho letter before I send it. 

“ Lerrr.” 


Grace went quietly about her work all the 
morning, with the letter in her bosom, thinking 
the matter over, and asking herself what had 
best be done. As soon as dinner was over, she 
went down into Heathersiack, to the minister’s 
house; and finding Mr. Drayton at home, 
asked for the loan of two sovereigns; a favor 
which he readily granted. To the two sove- 
reigns thus obtained Grace added one of her 
own, the only one she had; and obtaining an 
order for the amount, sent it off by that night’s 
post, with a brief but loving letter to Letty, 
bidding her pay her little debts, and then come 
down by railway as far as sbe could, and take 
the coach thence on to Heatherslack, where 
Grace would meet ber, on ber writing to say 
what day she would be there, and would con- 
duct her home, after breaking the news to her 
father. This plan was the best that Grace 
could think of; for, knowing the sternness of 
her father’s disposition, and hew obstinately 
he stuck to any line of conduct on which he 
had determined, she was afraid of appealing to 
his feelings from a letter only, and thought that 
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mor snow, but a dull heavy sky, and a wind 
that pierced to your very marrow. For three 
evenings back, Grace hed met the coach, which 
reached Featherslack about six o’clock; and 
page mo she turned away disappointed at 
not finding the wished-for form. To-morrow 
would be Christmas day. Surely, thought 
Grace, my sister will come this evening—I feel 
wure that she will; and we shall all spend a 
happy Christmas day together, as we used to 
@o years sgo. Bat Thurston will not be here. 
He is far awsy across, the sea. When will he 
come back ! P 

In spite of the frost and the wind, and as if in 
defiance of them, her father had been better 
and hearticr for the last few weeks than for 
months before; and when, after dinner, she 
put on her cloak and set out for Heatherslack, 
to purchase a few simple luxuries for to-mor- 
row’s feast, she left him cheerfully : trusting to 
come back with tidings that would make his 
heart beat warm and high. He was seated in 
his great arm-chair, near the fire, smoking his 
pipe: silent, as he usually was, but still with a 
eheerfal look about him, she thought, as she 
paused for a moment to take a last glance, be- 
fore closing the door. She noticed, as soon as 
she got out, that the sky looked heavier than 
usual, and that the wind had dropped, and the 
weather had become much warmer. “ We 
shall have snow before the night’s over,” she 
said to herself, as she hastened down toward 
the village. She had several little purchases 
to make, and a sick friend to call upon, so that 
the afternoon wore away faster than she 
thought; and it was nearly dark, and the snow 
had begun to come down thick and fast, before 
she was ready to return home. As the hour 
was so late, and the weather was so bad, she 
Getermined to wait for the coach, instead of 
going home, and then coming back to Heather- 
slack, as she first intended. Her father would 
not require her presence for an hour or two, so 
it would not matter. 

Thicker and faster the snow came down, and 
darkness fell over hill and dale. Still old 
Mark sat composedly before the fire; never 
moving, except to replenish it with some pieces 
of turf, or to glance at the weather without. 
He must have fallen unconsciously into a nap; 
for, when he woke up, it was quite dark out 
side; and would have been in the room also, 
but for the cheerful blaze of the fire, which 
threw a glancing fitful light into every corner. 
Was that some one knocking at the doar? 
Surely it must be. Where was Grace?’ Why 
was she not come home before now? It was 
dong past tea-time, as she must be aware. An- 
other knock. 

“Come in!” he gruffiy exclaimed; and 
turned round to see who the unusual visitor 
could be. 

Slowly the door opened, and on the thres- 
hold, stood a ghastly, tottering figure, hooded 
with snow, clasping something to its bosom. 

« Father, forgive me !”’ was all that she said, 
in dreary, heart-broken accents. 

The old man had recognized her in a mo- 
ment; and now stood up, trembling, but still 
looking as cold and grim as though he were 
carved in stone. 

«¢ What, thou art come back, art thou ?”’ he 
exclaimed, in hoarse, passionate tones. «I 
knew it would be so, when thy sweetheart tired 
of thee. If it is money thou wantest, thou 
shalt have it: but, begone, and let me see thy 
face no more !”’ 

* Oh, father, have mercy!” 

“ There is no mercy forsuch asthou! I dis- 
own thee! Thou art no daughter of mine; so 

away, away ad 
““ mercy on - ohild !’’ 

“ Hay . 

« Thy child! Thy «. nanan | _~ not near 
mo, I say! Step not over my -'Teshold! J 
have vowed that this roof shall never cover 
thee again; and now I swear it once more : 


80 £0 ” 

What was it that suddenly came over him— 
that took away, in one brief moment, his power 
of utterance, and the strength from his limbs ; 
and caused him to drop helplessly into his 
chair, with an inarticulate moan ? 

But Letty saw not the terrible change that 
came over her father. She had not heard his 
last words; but had turned away, and closing 
the door noiselessly behind her, had wandered 
back into the bitter cold and darkness. And 
atill the snow fell thick and fast. 

What were the thoughts that passed through 
the old man’s mind, as he sat there, helpless 
and alone, struck by an invisible hand? The 
clock ticked loudly in the corner; the merry 
blaze leaped and sparkled up the chimney; but 
he could neither stir nor speak. Anon the 
great house dog, chained up in his kennel close 
by, began to howl, with a long wailing howl that 
curdied the blood of those who heard it. And 
still the snow fell thick and fast. 

Down in Heatherslack, Grace, waiting for the 
coach, was again doomed to disappointmert. 
Strangers every one, with no Letty among 
them. She turned towards home, sick at heart, 
and fearful of some impending misfortune. She 
was too mach accustomed to snow-storms to 
care for such trifies; so she tramped rapidly 
onward, feeling afraid that her father would be 
out of temper at her long absence. The loud 
howling of the dog, as she neared home, startled 
her; and she pushed forward still more quick- 
ly, until the sight of the tire-light streaming 
through the window, reassured her beating 
heart. Her father was sitting just as sho had 

eft him, some hours before; but, the moment 
she entered the house, he turned his head, and 
gazed at her with such a wild, agonized look, 
that she involuntarily exclaimed, ‘ Father, are 
youil?’? He could only shake his head, and 
moan sadly in reply. 

«Oh, father, what is to do? Cannot yeu 
speak to me? Again he shook his head. Then, 
taking his stick with his one serviceable hand, 
he drew it across the soot at the back of the 
chimney; and wrote slowly on the wall, with 
painful effort, letter by letter, in charicters un- 
couth but still legible, the word Letty; and 
then, droppiog his stick, pointed towards the 
window, and looked at her again. Grace com- 
prehended it all in an instant. Her sister had 
come while she was out. Feeling ashamed of 
venturing into Heatherslack, where she was so 
well known, Letty had left the coach a mile or 
two from the village, and had come across the 
country on foot, thinking to flad Cirace at home, 
But why had she not written ? 

Grace instantly lighted the large ‘horn lantern 
that hung in the corner and rushed out of doors 
in search of Letty. The dog was still howling 
loudly as she got outside; and a thought sud- 


denly struck her as she heard it. Going into 
the outhouse, where the animal was fastened 
ep, she loosed his chain, with a few words of 
encouragement: determining to trust to his 
instinct to find Letty. After snuffing wildly 
round Grace a few times, he set off with a bark 
down the bill, towards a barn which stood at 
some distance from the house. There, he stop- 
ped; and there, when Grace came up to him, 
she found her sister lying, a shapeless heap, on 
the ground: half drifted ep with snow, and ap- 
perently lifeless. Raising her, and propping 
her, as well as she could, against the wall, she 
unclasped her frigid arms, and took from her 
the baby; which was warmly wrapped up, and 
pressed close to her heart. It gave a feeble 
cry when Grace lifted it, which thrilled through 
her heart, and brought the tears for the first 
time to her eyes. She ran with it into the 
house ; and wrapping it in ber thick gray closk, 
laid it on the hearth before the fire; and then 
went back to Letty. Grace was strong and ro- 
bust, but how she managed to lift up that heavy 
inert form, and carry it into the house, she 
never afterwards knew. There it was at last; 
and she sunk down almost fainting with the 
exertion, 

It was but fora moment, however, that she 
thus lay. Something must be done, and that 
at once. She could detect no signs of life in 
her sister; still it would not do to despair. She 
had no one to depend upon save herself, for all 
the laborers lived at some distance from the 
farm; and on such a night, with the country 
decp in snow, it would be best to go direct to 
Heatherslack for assistance. But time was pre- 
cious, and she would not lose a moment in 
seeking assistance, till she had exhausted every 
effort of her own. She was not ignorant of 
what it was necessary to do on such occasions ; 
and for nearly an hour she tried, unavailingly, 
to bring back animation to the torpid limbs; 
but her sinking heart told her at last that all 
her efforts were in vain. All this time the 
child was crying feebly in the corner near the 
fire; so she gave it a few spoonsfull of warm 
milk and sugar; after which it sank off to 
sleep, sucking its little hand. She would not 
yet believe that her sister was dead, but would 
run down into Heatherslack for the doctor, who 
was, iadeed, required to attend to her father 
also. And so, having quieted the child, she 
set off. And still the snow fell thick and fast. 
Now, it happened that on that very evening, 
and at the same hour, I was making my way 
through the storm towards Grayrigg. I had 
returned a day or two before, from my wander- 
ings; still unsettled, still vaguely dissatisfied 
with I knew not what; till at last, homesick 
and weary, I found myself once more among my 
native hills. After spending a short time at 
home, I set off to visit my friends at Grayrigg. 
I had got about half way between Heatherslack 
and the farm, when I was encountered by a fe- 
male figure, looming swiftly through the dark- 
ness: whom I should have passed without re- 
cognition, but for a chance exclamation caused 
by our sudden meeting. I could not be mis- 
taken in the voice. 

*«‘ Grace Hurlstone !”’ I exclaimed. 

«¢ Thurston—Thurston, is that you? Thank 
Heaven that you are come! Ask me no ques- 
tions at present, but hasten into the village, and 
fetch Doctor Davis up to the Grange, as soon 
as youcan. I must go back now, but do not 
be long before you follow.” 

She was gone again before I could reply ; so 
deeply pondering, I did her bidding as swiftly 
as possible. In the course of half-an-hour the 
doctor and I were on our way to the Grange. 
Meanwhile, Grace had got back home, and 
found her father as she had left him, staring 
stonily at the pallid features of his daughter, 
upturned beside him as she lay on the floor; 
her yellow nan, (@Ce 80 smooth and beautiful, 


filing in foygied disorder round her face ; 
white at a short distance from her, her infant 
lay, calmly sleeping, unconscious of its loss.— 
Grace once more applied herself to the task of 
restoration ; and, thus occupied, we found her 
on our arrival. But the breath of life had 
fled forever from the loved form. Our dear one 
was dead. 

A weary time elapsed after that sad even- 
ing. Mark, after a while, recovered in some 
measure the use of his speech; but was never 
afterwards able to walk. At his desire, I un- 
dertook the superintendence of the farm. Lit- 
tle Kitty grew and throve wonderfully under 
the tender care of her aunt Grace; a slight 
fragile child, like her mother in form and fea- 
tures; a most loving disposition; soon moved 
to tears, but not readily consoled. Old Mark 
grew passionately fond of her; when she began 
to run about, and to climb on to his knees, he 
could scarcely bear her out of his sight, the 
day through. In warm weather he used to be 
wheeled out in his arm-chair, beneath the 
chestnuts in front of the house, and there 
smoke his pipe, while Kitty played beside him. 
As the powers of his mind gradually weaken. 
ed, he often fancied himself a young man again, 
and thit Kitty’s mother was again a child play- 
ing round him; and was permitted to forget 
the sai events of later times. And so his life 
gradually burnt itself out; until Grace was 
hardly surprised when, one day, on taking him 
acup of toa, as he sat beneath the trees, she 
found him sitting in his chair dead; with the 
unconscious child playing at his feet. 

Drawn together by the bond of a common 
affection for our loved one in the grave, now 


with Grace, there gradually grew up between 
us an attachment of a warmer nature. I say 


to be within us both, and there was one of us 
in whom it was not new. A few months after 
Mark’s death, we were married. Not till we were 
man and wife did Grace reveal to me that she | 
had loved me in secret for several years; but, 
seeing that my heart was with Letty, she had | 
put her love away like a faded flower; and had | 
gone on doing her duty quietly and without a 
murmur. The troubled clouds had parted at 
last ; and the star of peace, serene and beauti- 


shines still, and will shine till the end. 





OF" To dispel ignorance, to show how man 
can help man, notwithstanding the complicated 
state of civilized society, ought to be the aim 
of every philanthropic person; but it ls more 
peculiarly the duty of those who, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, enjoy station, 
wealth, aod education. 

OF" If you want an ignoramus to respect 





about the size of a brickbat. 


that I lived once more under the same roof | 


that it grew up between us, but in truth it came | 


ful, shone down into my heart; and there it) 


you, “dress to death,’ and wear watch seals | 


INVISIBLE GHOSTS. 


Some twenty years ago, a rich West India 
merchant, a Mr. Walderburn, purchased an es- 
tate in the county of Kent, England, and went 
thither to reside with his wife and family ; said 
family consisting of two sons and two daughters, 
all of whom were grown up. 

The house on the estate was a fine old man- 
sion in the Elizabethan style of architecture, 
and the grounds by which it was surrounded 
were laid out with great care and in excellent 
taste. The property had belonged originally 
to a baronet who had distinguished himself in 
political life. So perfect a property was never 
purchased for so smalla sum. The house and 
grounds—knowa as Carlville—together with 
one hunired acres of arable land, were knocked 
down by the illustrious George Robins for nine 
thousand, two huadred and fifiy pounds. 

The estate had been in the possession of its 
late owner’s family for upwards of two hundred 
years. In that house had been born several 
eminent military men, a naval hero, a very dis- 
tinguished lawyer, a statesman of no ordinary 
repute, and a lady celebrated for her remark- 
able beauty and ber wit. 

It was in the autumn thet Mr. Walderburn 
took possession of Carlville, and a number of 
guests were invited to inavgurate the event. 
The elder son «cf Mr. Walderburn was in the 
army, and brought with bim several officers of 
his regiment. The younger son was at the 
University of Oxford, and was accompanied to 
his father’s new he..e by three intimate collere 
friends. The Misses Walderburn had also their 
especial favorites; and they, too, journeyed to 
Cariville. A merrier party it would be difficult 
to imagine. 

On the evening of the third day, when the 
ladies had just risen from the dinner-table and 
retired to the drawing-room, the sound of car- 
risge wheels, and presently aloud rapping at 
the door, were distinctly heard. As no visitor 
was expected, this startled the host; who, find- 
ing that no one had bevn announced, was 
tempted to inquire of the footman : 

«¢ Who was that?” 

« No one, sir,”’ was the reply. 

«‘ Did you hear a rap at the door?” 

« Yes, sir.”’ 

« Did you open the door ?”’ 

* Yes, sir.” 

« Did you not see any one ?”’ 

« No one, sir.” 

«« Very strange !"’ ejaculated Mr. Walderburn, 
passing round the bottles which were standing 
before him. 

In another five minutes there was heard, for 
the second time, a sound of carriage wheels, 
followed by a vigorous rapping at the door, 
which was opened. But the footman saw no 
one, and conveyed this information to his mas- 
ter without waiting to be questioned. 

Mr. Walderburn, his sons, and his guests, 

were at a loss to comprehend the matter. 
There were three young gentlemen living at 
Glenpark (an estate near Carlville) who were 
just then under a cloud, in consequence of hay- 
ing committed sundry irregularities during the 
absence of their mother and sisters on the con- 
tinent. These young gentlemen (the eldest 
was four-and-twenty, and the youngest was just 
of age) were fond of practical joking; and to 
their accouat this rapping at the door was laid. 
While the stupidity of such conduct was being 
remarked upon, there came, for the third time, 
the sound of cawiage wheels, followed by a 
very loud rapping. On this occasion, Mr. 
Walderburn sprang up and went out, deter- 
mined to catch and severely punish these sense- 
less intruders. The younger son, armed with 
a stick, ran round by the back way to cut off 
tbe retreat of the vehicle, while the elder son 
opened the “*U door. It was a briiliant moon- 
light night, but no carriage nor any person was 
to be seen. 
Mr. Walderburn’s sons stood in front of the 
mansion, discoursing on the oddoess of the re- 
cent proceeding. That a human hand had 
rapped at the door there was no sort of doubt 
in their minds, and that the sound they had 
heard previously to the rapping was the sound 
of carriage wheels and the tramp of horses they 
werg equally certain. In order to be prepared 
for the next visit, they crouched down and se- 
creted themselves bebind a large shrub. They 
had not been in this position for more than five 
minutes when a sound of wheels and of horses’ 
hoofs induced them to look around them ear- 
nestly and intently. They saw nothing; but 
they heard a carriage pulled up at the door, 
the steps let down, then the rapping at the door, 
the rustling of silk dresses, the steps put up 
again, and the moving away of the carriage to- 
wards the stables. 

None of the Walderburn family were timid 
people, or believers in ghosts. The young 
men, therefore, without scruple, went into the 
drawing-room, where all the inmates of the 
house were now assembled, and made known 
what had occurred. Asis usually the case on 
such occasions, their statement was received 
with laughter and incredality. 

And now there came another rapping at the 
door, aud the big footman, who had heard the 
young masters’ report in the drawing-room, 
trembled so violently, that the cups and sau- 
cers on the trey, which he was handing round, 
began to reel, dance and stagger. 

‘« Listen !’’ said the elder son of Mr. Walder- 


burp. 
All listened, and distinctly*heard the sound 


of carriage wheels and of horses’ hoofs. 

There was a huge portico before the frcnt 
door of the mansion, and on the top thereof a 
balcony. Thence the eye could command the 

sight of any vehicle coming in or going out of 
either of the great gates. Thither the whole 
| party repaired to look for the ghosts. 
| It was not long before the noises already de- 
| scribed were agsin heard, but nothing could 
be seen. Every one now set to work to divine 
the cause of these supernatural sounds. One 
said that it was the wind through the trees; 
another, that there must be a drain under the 
premises inhabited by rats; a third suggested 
distant thunder, and so on. But then there 
was the rapping at the door by invisible hands. 
| And for this everybody was equally at a loss to 
account, 
| This rapping and arrival of invisible carriages 
was continued till about half-past ten. It then 
ceased, and gave way to sounds more superna- 
tural still, There arose a sound of subdued 
music through the mansion. It was no delu- 
sion. Every one heard it—scrvants included 
| —heard it distinctly, and could follow the old 





tunes to which our forefathers used to dance. 
And some, who listened most attentively, de- 
clared that they could hear the movement of 
fect in several of the rooms and upon the 
stairs. 

Retiring to rest while these noises continued 
was out of the question, and the whole party 
remained up, speculating, surmising and won- 
dering. Towards daylight the sound of the 
music ceased, and then came the noise which | 
always attends the breaking-up of a ball.— 
The reader must understand, 


horses, &c. 


extraordinary neises, the sound of the human | 
nothing whatever was seen. 


crept among the members of the party at Carl. 
ville, and the majority went to rest. 

The evil consequences of the past night's 
events were speedily manifested. The female 
servants, one and all, wished to leave the se 


remain in a house that was haunted. They in- 


taken. 


other night; and this was an excellent reason 
for the lady visitors themselves, who were 
really frightened, to remove from Carlville. 


was left to the members of the Walderburn 
family, and a few of the men-servants. 
Night came, and all was as still as the grave. 


minded people, began to reason on the matter, 
and came to the conclusion that the impressions 
of the past night were mere delusions, that the 
imagination of one person, in the first instance, 
had fired the imagination of the rest, and that 
then the idea bad become a fixed idea with all. 
New female servants were engaged from a town 
ten miles distant, and the establishment of 
Carlvisle was once more perfect in every par- 
ticular. 

The gentletulks in the vicinity now began to 
call uponthe Walderburns who were anxious to 
question them about the supernatural noises, 
which still stole over their minds; but some- 
how or other they felt ashamed to do so, es 
pecially as there had been no recurrence of 
these noises. Among others who called at 
Carlville was Mr, Estrelle, a very gentleman. 
like and clever man of about thitty years of 
age. The Walderburn family were charmed 
with him, and the sons especially cultivated his 
acquaintance, 

One day the conversation happening to turn 
upon the Carlville estate and its late proprie- 
tor, Mr. Estrelle spoke as follows : 

* Old Sir Hugh was something more than ec- 
centric. He was at times insane. Conscious 
of being so, he retired from public life, and 
came down here to live. He held aloof from 
all the families in the neighborhood. I was the 
only person whose visits he received, and I fre- 
quently dined with him. He had always covers 
laid for twenty, even when he dined alone. The 
fact was, he used to say, that he never knew 
when his guests would, or would not come. 
Especially the ladies. I should mention that 
these guests to whom Sir Hugh attended, were 
shadows; imaginary guests to whom he would 
introduce you, with all the formality imagi- 
nable,’’ 

‘Was Sir Hugh imbecile ?”’ 

« No,” replied Mr. Estrelle. « On the con- 
trary, he was an extremely able man to the 
last, and his language in conversation was of 
the most vivacious and polished character. 
Sir Hugh was the very opposite to a bore; 
even at one of his ghost dinner-parties, or ghost 
balls, or ghost breakfasts, at all of which I have 
been and acted.”’ 

*s How acted ?”? 

«Sir Hagh would point out to me the lady 
whom I was to conduct to the table, and would 
appoint the place of every one at the board. 
Strange to say, every lady or gentleman guest 
whese name he mentioned, was dead. That 
Sir Hugh, in his imagination, saw them, 
there could be no doubt. The servants, of 
course, humord this odd fancy of their 
master’s, and waited on his imaginary guests, 
as though they had been living flesh and 
blood. I, too, used to humor him, by address- 
ing Lord George This, or Lady Mary That, 
across the table. Somstimes, Sir Hugh would 
sit at the top of the long table, and put me at 
the bottom, and at that distance, and in a tone 
appropriate to the distince, invite me, in my 
turn, to take wine with him. No gentleman 
ever did the honors of the table with more 
grace and bearing, while his flow of witty anec- 
dote was unceasing, and never stale or tedious. 
Curiously enough, he would frequently tell 
very amusing stories, which had for their bur- 
den the delusions of insane persons.”’ 

« But did you never hear the carriages come 
and go, and the music?’ inquired Mrs. Wal- 
derburn. 

« What carrisges? what music?” said Mr. 
Estrelle. 

«The carriages which brought the guests, 
and the music to which they danced.”’ 

« Never! [ never saw nor heard anything of 
the kind, but attributed all that occurred to 
Sir Hugh’s madness, It was the only point 


Shutting of carriage-doors, moving onward of | 
however, that throughout the whole of these | 
voice was never heard; and, as already stated, | 


Daylight put an end to any alarm that had) 


r- | for only four months. 
viee. They would not on any terms, they said, | 


sisted on going at once, being quite prepared | 
to forfeit their wages, if that step should be | 
The maids of the lady visitors also de- | 
clared that they would rather not remain an- 


In | 
a word, before the day had passed, Carlville | 


| the house and report upon it. 
No sound of carriage, no noise of any sort or | 
kind. The Walderburns, who were strong | 


groom was dispatched to Mr. Estrelle. Le 
came and heard, as distinctly as every one else 
did, a repetition of what occurred on the first 
night, when the unseen ghosts looked in upon 
the Walderburn family. 

People may not believe in, or be afraid of 





inhabit a house where airy nothings take such 


j Saeatiee with the knocker, and whose visits | 22 


| | defy all caleulation. Mr. Walderburn therefore 


the property to be let. 


family vacated so very desirable a residence. 
Notwithstanding this great drawback, as it 
| was called, the ma>»sion was let to a Mr. South- 
down; 
idea of a house being haunted, and who was so 


confident of the Walderburn family being under 
took it on lease for three | 


a delusion, that he 
years. The Southdowns occupied it, however, 
Of course, they offered 
to pay the rent, but live in it, they would not; 
| for on one occasion, when they had an evening 
party of their town friends, the ghosts thought 
proper to join in, and two-thirds of the ladies 
in the room fainted. 

It now became notorious, throughout the 
that Carlville was haunted; and, from 
that time, the mansion was locked up and left 


| county, 


Three or four 
times it was put up to auction, but no one 
| would make anything like a bid for it. An 
eminent builder was once sent down to inspect 
Mr. Walder- 
The eminent 
at once discovered the cause of the 
It was as ‘plain asa p'ke-staff,”’ 
said. «« The portico attracted a strong current 
of air, which passed rapidly through it, and 
hence &c.’’ The portico was pulled down. 
But the invisible ghosts came as usual. All the 
drains on the premises were then opened and 
examined under the supervision of the eminent 
builder. There was not a single rat or mouse, 
or other animal to be found in them. Then 
the eminent builder said, “ it must be the trees 
by which the mansion was surrounded,’’ and 
those stately elms and venerable oaks, which 
had been planted in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, were cut down and sold for timber. 
But the ghosts visited Carlville, nevertheless. 
The knocker was then removed; then the door 
and the windows, and the remaining articles of 
furniture carried away. To no purpose. The 
The land 
was now sold separately, and the mansion, 
which Mr. Walderburn would not have pulled 
down, was suffered to go to ruin. 

About three years ago [ was in the neighbor- 
hood of Carlville, the place of which I had so 
often heard the Walderburns speak. Curiosity 
prompted me to pay the place a visit. I rode 
over in the company of a friend, and on my 
way recounted to him the facts above narrated. 
To my surprise, I found the ruin peopled. 
Several poor fami ies had takea up their abode 
within those walls. I asked them if they ever 
saw the ghosts? They replied :—*« No, but we 
sometimes hear ’em plain enough. Hows‘ever 
they never meddle with us, nor us with them.’’ 

«‘ And the music ?”’ I inquired. 

‘¢ Yes, and very pleasant it is on a winter’s 
evening, or a summer’s either,’”’ responded a 
dark-eyed young woman, with a child in her 
arms. 


entirely to shadows and spiders. 


] 


burn. junior, acccompanied him. 
builder 


noises. he 


same noises were distinctly heard, 





Way Cuvacn Music Nerps a Cuvren.—In 
order to the devotional enjoyment of its full 
effect, certain accessories would seem to be in- 
dispensable. A choral service performed in a 
barn or in a stable, would be simply preposter- 
ous. Such a service rather.demand the pecu- 
liar surroundings which Milton so eloquently 
describes— 





‘¢ The high embowered roof 
With antique-pillars massy proof, 
And stoiied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high, and anthem clear, 
As may wW.th sweetness through mine car, 
Dissolve me into extasies, 
And bring all Heaven before mire eyes.’’ 

— Musical World 


Aw ALLEGED Mirmac te TuRNED TO PRACTICAL 
Accounr.—Dr. Duff states that a few years ago 
a company of ascetics having lighted their 
sticks of dried cow-dung where veins of coal 
were out cropping, the black-stone caught fire, 
at which they were greatly astonished, and cir- 
culated the report of a new miracle, which was 
the special manifestation of their god of fire, 
who had caused the very stones to burn. Mul- 
titudes flocked to the spot; a new shrine was 
erected, and worship paid to the god of fire. 
Europeans hearing of it, went to the 
place, and soon asertained the real nature of 
the miracle, which they soon turned to profit- 
able account, by digging and working a mine 
that has since supplicd the Ganges steamers in 





Some 


Upper Iudia with coal. 

Pro Stavery Paper in Encraxp.—The 
New York Day Book publishes the prospectus 
of an English newspaper to be called the «* Man- 
chester Cotton Press,’”’ the first number of 
which will make its appearance in November 
next. It is intended to represent the cotton 
interest, of which Great Britain is the centre, 
and is established by persons connected with 
the yarious branches of the cotton trade. It 





upon which be was mad,” 

Mr. Estrelle was astonished when he heard | 
from the Walderburns the particulurs of the 
noises which were heard on the first night of | 
their occupancy of the mansion. It was agreed, 
however, that the story should not gain cur. 
rency, insomuch as it would not only create » 
commotion in the neighborhood, but lessen the 
value of the property, perhaps. It was further 
arranged, that, in the event of the shadowy ve- 
hicles again visiting the mansion, Mr. Estrelle 
should be summoned. 

Six weeks passed away and not a sound was 
heard, save sounds for which every one could 
account; when, one night at half-past nine, 
there came that loud and vigorous tapping 
which bespeaks the arrival of some important 
personsge. The Walderburn family, who where 
allin the drawing room, involuntarily started, 
Tho lady of the house, very much agitated, 
rang the bell. The footman, pale and trem- 
bling, entered the room, and was requested to 
open the hall door, This he refused to do, 
unless accompanied by some one. 
derburn and his sons went with him. There 
was no one at the door; but the rustling of 
silk dresses was sgain heard, and the other 


Mr. Wal. | 


will also discuss the negro question and “ the 
nature o* the negro, and investigate the laws of 
his wise and humane government, without rela- 
tion to the abstract theories of Mr. Wilberforce 
and of Exeter Hall on the one hand, or to the 
extreme and brutal ideas of the Cuban planters 


| on the other.”’ 





- A buffoon, at the court of Frances I., 
complained to the king that a great lord threat- 
ened to murder him, for uttering some jokes 
about him. «If he does,’’ said Francis, «he 
shall be hanged in five minutes after.” “ I wish 
your majesty would hang him five minutes be- 
fore.”’ 

co" «Well, Mr. Grizzle,’? said his wife, 
«“ you needn’t kick round so, and wear all the 
sheets cut, if you are dying!’’ 

Cv” When do we have favorable weather for 
hey making? After it has “rained pitch- 
forss.”’ 

O7” The power of fortune is confessed only 
by the miserable, for the happy impute all their 
success to prudence and merit. 

oc?” A Scuoorsor'’s Aspinatiox.—Oh, how 
I wish I were a fountain !—for then 1 could be 








noises which have been already described. A 


always playing. 


ghosts, nevertheless it is far from pleasant to | 


determined on leaving Carlville, and advertised | 
He was too conscienti- | «. 
| ous, however, to do so, without informing a |" 
tenant who proposed, of the cause why the | ,,,. 


a gentleman who laughed to scorn the | 











WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE, 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS: 


BREADSTUFFS—Thoere has been very little d-mand 
for Flour, and the market has been languid and dal! during 
the entire week, but without much variation to nove im 
quota: rons, the sales for shipment only reaching some 00 
bits, moet y at @7.25 for standard superfine, made from new 
Wheat, at which rate it is freely offered without find 
buyers. Included ia the above sales are better brands 
97 STia7 A Brandywine $8; old stock saper 96.%: extra 

on fam: y Flour at @%a8,50; aod middlings at @4.2584.58 

185. A contract for 1000 bbls fresh crow 
nieo made, deliverabie Ith Sept, at 26,50 
demand has been on y moderate, within t 
| a7.%) for superfine; $7.5008, W for extra, a 

fnney h ts, as to brand and freshness. Rye Flour has 
eld to the extent of abeut 1998 Lbl« at 1 A2ja4, we 
Testi y at the Intter rate, which um adeciine. Corn 
con innes in request and scarce, and about 200 bbls, all € 
di be hac t. have been takenat 84 fir Penna, and § 
rt Brandywine, mostly of the former description. 
GR \iN- Phe ree eupts of Wheat have been moderate 
| this we hat mest of if 16 fon damp fe r grinding, amd poor 
orn minal 7-1 and du!), «xeept at veoy our 
eek's ine ude abeut D100 bush at be | 
for inferior, ar i * for fair to chotce reda 
$1 Aiwat,75 for white, most vat 91.70 or gond kite—the ales 
hern red. and §1,78 


) 
OT prime So 
and the receipts 


ng saies wing at . OS 
hes slowly, 


4 ts for white Rye c 
Oh, Corn has been dall and un- 





ig noe wae 
home 
4k. ~ 
999, 


s 


| have been freely taken at 
scttiod. a: i wabel ienited dewtan ad, only atout ibm bash 
} have f und buyers at TaWe, chiefly nt 
at which rate the market osed, inc 
which is searce and wa: ted at vie. Ont 
ut tp) more free y, and abo mt 3m bushels 
wa at @ndte > comlition—the 
”. * Ol | Oats ar @ scarce, . and wanted af 


- for geod yellow, 
hing cone white, 
New Southern 
have oem 4 
have ! 
waiter he 
I} very he 
| PROV ISiONS- The market for the Hog product gene- 
| rally continaes bueyant and frm at a further advance, with 
| avery reduced xtock to *perate m, mostof the W extern 
fimarkets being nearly bare Mess Pork : is quoted at @ 

4, aut City Mess Beef at §19n19.30 # bbl, with » 
sales, Bacon mo ves off as wanted at l4alse for plain 
faney Same. l4nise for Sides, the latter for clear, and : 

IJe for Shoulders. Green Meats are scarce and wanted at 
an advance, and seme small sales only are reported st [2}e 
fe iM Hams, and Lijati jc lor Shouklers in salt, mostly 6 
but heldes now ask more.—I a is also scarce at 
te, sale “sol bids aml tes having been pager the lat- 
er rate. cash, and kegs at léc. Cheese—No change, and 
sales limited, 

BARK- Quereitron is scarce, and the receipts—about 1590 
hhds have pore taken at $s. Sa, moatiy at the latt 
rate for ‘st No 1: the la het chosing with > qped Geamnaal 
at that figure "Tan ners’ Bark continues dali, with bat 
luttle offering or selling, and quotations are nominally un- 
changed 

BEBSW AX= be wanted, but the pre iz very little offering, 
and raat yell Paiic # bh. 

DRUGS AND Di * - te winess has been dul! 
ciected in articles under this head, 
are sina are ane goles at Qe: 
Cream Tartar 4c: O1 
Sie: all on the usual terms 

CANDLES—Are steady in price, with about the usual 
business deing in Sperm and Adamantine, Sales, how - 
ever, of 20 boxes ¢ t the latter, D. Tham & Co.'s make, 
“e reported at 2c, on time. No change in Tallow Can- 


The market 
any Ateration in pr 
to note for the »« aAsog 
sale was at lic @& bus, 

COFFEE —Stocks have been increased by the recent ar- 
rivals, but the market is inactive, owing to the firmness of 
holders, and only about Jo ‘haxs, most'y Bio, have been 
“ wed of at ilialze, on the usual terma. 

IPPER—Ni thee doing. Yellow Motal selis freely 
¢, 6 months, and about 4000 sheets have been taken at 
ben e. 

c OTTON—The Inte foreign news has given an upward 
tendency to the market, and prices are fully jate better; 
the high tates now current, however. have linnted the 
opera ions of the past week to some 12 @ bales at 15a!7\¢ 
Upland, aud iGaltje for Orleans and Motile, eush 


time, 

FEATHERS—Are dull, 

estern & Sadic # PD. 

FISi{—The market is ne arly Lare of o d Mackerel. and 
stook of new Fish is very light. Medium are scarce at 
§15a15,5), and large at $2.50. New 2’ssellas wanted af 

15,500!4, and 3's at #8a8,50 for small, aw aa9 50 & bbl 

or iacge. Herciag are quiet at 24 8 bbl Dry Cod are 
scares. but the demard is lmited xt $3.51 the 100 Ba. 

FRUUt—There have been no arrivals of Yeesten € this 

week, and the ma: ket has been very mactive. aales 
limuted to a few emall —e Oranges aot 3.  * at it 
previous rates. Greea Fruit ia more plenty, and Applea 
are selling at from 31.5.3 @ bb. . - . 

GINSENG—The market ex ontinues at @ ati and, with but 
lithe offermeg or selling to establish quotations, 

GUANO is coming of freely . and P cces have aa u 
tendency, Peruvian has advaneed 3 ¥ tonin A ph tobe 
but rates here are unchanged, 

ont ALP—There js little or nothing doing in either Ameri- 

t foreign, and the market is without alteration, 

“MIIDES rie demand has fallen off, and the market ie 
doll, Reales ot some 300 are reported, part before arrival, 
at 27¢ for dry salted Tampico, and Se for Carneas, on time, 
the latter to go Routh, A sale of God Wes'ern is also re- 
ported, on terms not made publics most of the recent arri-+ 
valaot Western, via New Orleans, are for New York aoe 
count, 

HO PS—Are in limited demand, and rather dull at talSe 
¥ bt for Eastern and Western, 

IRON —There has been very little movement in a Ls 
ket this week, and prices rule about stationary, 
ther sales, to go West, are reported, mostly on A 5 
private. Jats on the spot sell as wanted at $27 for Non l. 
and $25 for No 2 Anthracite, on time. Nothing new 
Bleoms or Boiler Iron. Scotch Pig a jul. I aul freely Ai 
fered at 839, ex ship, w itheut sales. factured [ron is 
steady, xh moderate sales ot Rails — fereat quota- 


— +7 he fe —~ = advices are more favorable 

AD_The only sales we hear of are 770 pigs yeigite | 
mn. on arrival, at $o.25the 100 B, interest Pigs V 
import of foreigu, to come from a ‘neighboring a, rr 
the some Price 

A TIER—The stock of most kinds is light, but the 4 
a. nas been inactive this week, and prices the same. 


as inst 

LUM ER ~The receipts and sales of White Pie 9 
moderate, and prices are unchanged, ranging at 3 foe 
Lehigh, §l+al8 for usquenense, 


and 
beards. Yellow Pine is dull at @12a!4 for Py 
1, ret 


Lote 
day« 
is al 


and ne- 

Among the sales, which 
Bleaching Powders, sic; 
of Lemon, $2 aml Soda Ash af 


dle 
COAL 
wit leout 


continues ladeuid and dull, bat 
prices, and a <mal! business only 
Allegheny Coal us also dail; the last 


_ 
- “22 
art 


witha small business doing ia 


Leh: yeh Hemock Boards sell as wanted x8! A 
Laths at @:,<5a1,50 @ M, asto lots, Of Shingles ihe sales 
are limited. 

MOLASSES—The market continues dull, and little 
nothing doing; buyers are holding off for lower prices, 
the stock is accumulating, 

AVAL STOR ES—Spirite Turpentine has been in re-T 
que 3 and searce at an advance, with moderate sales 
diad \o py an, moatly cash, Of Rosin abogs 1900 bbls com-* 
mon have been sold at #1,70 & bbl net ar and Pitoh are 
quiet, 

OLLS—There ia more doing im Linseed Oil, and prices af 
are up and advancing, owing to the high rates now current - 
for seed at the East, and sales to some extent have pen ie 
mado at Tad, closing firmry at the latter rate, 
js alwe better, with en ot 34” bbinat @1,15, ras 3 
held higher. Of Red Oil about 300 bbls have been 
75e, usual terms. Sperm and Whale are steady, and abo 
the usual business to note at previous quotations, ‘«* 
yt ASTER —F urther sales of Soft are reported at y* 

ton, 

RICK—The market is firm, with sales of about Ite 
at ayy He # tb, usual terme, the latter for prime, 

AL T—Is nuchanged, but we have no arrivals or sales tay 
a. ~o- week, 

SEEDS—<Are very inactive, with but little 
selling, aml the trausactions in Cloverseed are moat 
small way from second ee * 7.2687 v 
Timothy is also quiet at #3,75a — 
scarce and wanted, and, if here, kA, -. ing anu ic 
On previews Prices, OW ing to the high rates now cur: 3 1 
the Kaat for baie rutia seed, t 

SPIRITS—There is very little doing in freism 
tress are without alteration. N. EF. Rum is steady at 

Vhiskey has been dull and unser tied, during tee 
week, prices ranging at 2a3te for bbias, and 
with occasional sales of the former at a fi 
Measrs. Alter & Willi-ton, 228 and 23) Seath 
are otfering, @ novelty in the way of domestic liq 
pay ty leas than W hiskey made frem W heat, 

ate 83 

SUGAR—The market opened rather firmer, and ’ 
5’ bhda, mostly Cuba. were taken in «mail lots at ff + 
to 10\¢, on the usual credit, The recent advices trom FE 
Vann, however, have checked the demand, and bayors are. 
holding « f for lower prices before operating, 

TALLOW—The market is tirmer, and city rendered is — 
scarce and wanted at Hic; some holders ask wore. 

TEAS—The foreign news has imparted a bett 


< 


> 


ction 
os) 
’ 


¢ 
~ 


firmer in their views, but without mach ‘doing in the wa 
of sales 

TOBACCO—The transactions have been limited, 
Prices Are Without alteration, 

W i8—Are held firmly, with a moderate 
doing to supp y the trade at full rates; a cargo of Post 
just arrivec 

WOOL—The market is buoyant and firm, wich fair 
stocks of all kinda, and a good demand frown mmanutaet 
whe take hold freel particularily of the low 
«rades at full rates. Pine ¥ Vools are also more in 
and sales to the extent of a. 000 ths are reported in all, m= 0» 
cluding Common at 40c nett; Lambs’ Wool at 42}¢ ‘tne 
quarter to three-quarters bleed, at from 42} to , and 
and extra Fleece at 6'aé5c, all on the usual eredi it. 





PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. > 
CORRECTED WEEKLY BY 
R. 3. JONES, EXCHANGE HOTEL, 
No. 77 Dock Street, 
af. MEATS. 
Roasting rite ¥ B® 16 @19 | Leg, Loin ‘Chee bs ef | 
Sirloin steak lo @ | Breast and Neck tie ie 
Rump do 124@16 | Voung Lamb. w 
Chue pegess 8 ald Wien cae te 
mo =~ 6 @10 | Fore quarter @ > a 
fresh, @#e |Hind do 1 4 
C lw 3 
w = 
01% a2 
® ue k 


r 


Tongues fod 
2% aw | Cutiet 
8 #124 


6) 
en | 


Swee! br 
Young r) 


fit 
w 2 
chop aD each 2 on 


VEGETA 
42 an} 
it@ hl 
4@ 4 
S7s@i l24 
° , “ 





Turnipe 

do hi px 
Beets bunch 
Cohence bbl 


Oaions 
Cc arrote 
Salad head Tomat’s por hf 
Green Peas baa ® ° “6 do por baske 
S't Pota’ es & bas 81 2541 75 | Corn per denen 
do ¥& 6 @8 | Bag Pianta, ench, 


“0 


UIT. 
Blackberries 
W hortieberries 
Apricots # doz 
Peaches W ba-ket Ql 
half pk 


FR 
Si al w 
ine = 
19 ait | 


ee Pa) 
6 a2 | 


POULTRY AND GAME. 
Spring Chickens a | b Pw as oF 


Chinkens & pat Sl @ | Feocados 
Blackbirds @ doz S37} } Sauipe, sand, 


SHELLFIsH. 
Terrapin(South)dz @1@ 6 | UO 7 ee 
do (Chea & Del) € bkt 
Lobsters B 


gio 

s e. 10 v™M 

Clama 20 N i Go Cove ol 
Soft Shell Crabs 1 

isl 

Perch buneh 


ibut 
° otheh 


iitinders Ks tad Lae 
Soa af Ptconomel 
rin NKOUS, 


‘| uney 
o7” Why is a grainfield like a group: 
dren? Beeanse when the heads 
they should be cradled. 


App es ¥ nie 


Cranberries q 
Goose berries ‘v qt 
Weatermelons 
Cautelopes 


eltie>S 
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fooling © | 


to the market for both Bineks aad Greens, nod holders a |Z 
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A FREE CONCERT. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


There will be a free concert in every village 
Ya the land daring the summer mor ths, at sun- 
fise, to coniinue one hour, when all persons, 
old and young, who might be presumed capa 
ple of relishing the entertainment, are cordially 
invited to attend and listen to the rare music 
which we offer for their amusement. 

All we ask for our services is, to be let alone 
in the undisturbed pcssession of our homes and 
calling. The little boy who threw a stone at 
Mr. Bobolink and broke his witg may remain 
at home; he is not wanted at our concert. The 
great boy who robbed Mrs. Sparrow the other 


@ay, carrying away her eggs and nest, had bet 





ter stay and heip his mother sweep the kitchen 


—his presence would not add to our enjoy- | 


ment. The min who threw a club at Mrs. 
Robin, who was picking up some worms in the 
garden for ber chilcren. 
garden, ani Joox siter the bogs and insects 
himself ; this would suit us better than his atten- 
dance. The little gir] who got up cross the other 


may 


attend to his | 


morting, ani pouted at her mother because | 


her mother wantei to wash her face, should 
keep away; it is not intended for her amuse- 
ment. 
time in making or altering dresses to wear at 


The great girl who spends most of her | 


balis or other parties of pleasure, while her | 


poor sick mother is wearing her life out to sup 
port her family, to keep them together, will 


take the hint that her absence will not occasion 


us any regret, or lesson our enjoyment; this 
performan:e would not be adapted to her na- 


| kinian eloquence could come within five hun- | 


ture, and she would gain no satisfaction in lis- | 


tening to our simple artless strains of melody. 
The man who spends two dollars every week 
for tobacco or rum, and other unnecessary ar- 
ticles, and neglects to pay his honest debts, 
the perfumes of his fetid brea’h would exceed- 


| From the 


| is one of the grandest of his lines ; 


TUE POETS OF THE SEA. 


Ilas anything good been written about the | 


s 3? Not much, considering its poctic valuc. 


Homer never speaks of it but with “tender | 


dread,”’ and both he and all the other pocts of 
old Greece, though they dealt less in the pic- 
turesque than is the fashion now-a-days, un- 
derstood far better than our modern bards 
the comparative poetic interest of the sea. 
Every Homeric epithet for the sea gocs to 
the heart, and recalls to the genuine lover of 
it, with an almost painful fidelity, some of his 
idol’s numberless delights. 

Shakspeare, Milton—we were going to name 
many others, but none onghit named 
the same breath with these two, if indeed 


to be in 
any 
the same breath with 
felt the 


may know ; 


other in 
Sbakspeare 


the first ;—how 


sea any who reads 


and every now and 


one 
The Tempest 
then throughcut his plays he speaks of it as 
only he, and perhaps .Eschylus, could have 
spoken. 

dine 


The mul itudinous sea incarn 


and ther 
like still better. It is in that 
noble specimen of martial oratory which might 
make a coward brave, and a Quaker rush inte 
the battle—the address of Henry VY. to his sol- 
diers before Harfleur : 


is one which we 


let the brow o’erwhelm it ( 
As feart as doth the valled rock 
erhany itty hi led base 


land wast 


the ey 
lly 


and s confoun« 


Swell’d with tae ws fu 


« Wild and wasteful ;”’ 


or of Stanfield—what richest rhapsody of Rus- 


dred miles of that? Milton loved the sea as 


only a great poet can love it, though his ac- | 
quaintance with it was anything but familiar. | 


time when his bright chestnut hair 


| curled about his smooth young forehead and 


ingly annoy us, and we would most respect. | 


fally request him to keep ata distance. The 
man who takes a paper and don’t pay for it, 
may get his music where he can find it; 
We won’t sing to him for love or money.— 
The old bachelor who closed his purse the 
Other day against a poor woman who had five 
emall children and a dranken husband to sup- 
port, may lie in bed or go fishing, or do some. 
thing else ; we do not court his company ; if he 
Would attend less to his own com'‘orts and a 
little more to alleviate the wants of suffering 
humanity, we would welcome him most gladly 
to our entertainment. 

Those who so live that the clamors of a 
guilty conscience may not mar the harmonies 
of song, will find yacant seats waiting their at- 
tendance. 


y Please recollect that the first ray of morning | 


Bight is heralded by our sweetest notes. 


Mr. Bonouixk, 
Mrs. Rosin, j 
Mas Srarkow, { 
Mus. Jay. § 


— Christian 


The Choir. 


Messe recr. 





MAN IS AS BIG AS EVER! 
There is an old-world delusion, which man 
lings to very fondly, and builds up and pro- 
pounds most confidently whenever be has an 
opportunity ; it is the idea that he has degen». 
fated in size and sta*ure; that there were giants 
¥in other days; and that he is gradually d#ind- 
ing down into dwarfdom. The past is ever 
‘isproving this theory. In this British museum 


gee’ saw proof on proof that man is rery much 


the same noc as he has been since the flood. Ours 
not quite a leg of-mutton fist. and yet we 

ld scarcely squeeze our hand into the hilt 
“Odin's sword. We not a Goliath of 
, and yet we did not think the knight’s 

rd such an unmanageable weapon. We re 
ber once being rather disappointed in the 

e M*and weight of an iron studded flail, which 
82 saw in the armory of the knights of St 
Yohn at Malta. A comrade, however, who saw 
@ through the focus of the o'd delusion, in- 
Mptantly exclaimed, “There's a weapon! It 
id task our degenerate thews and sinews to 
wield that, I think.”” «Eh, man!” said 
Highland corporal, who accompanied us, 
§there’s a chiel in our company who can wurl 
it round his head like a wusp of straw.”’ The 
fien of our day, too, found themselves strait- 
dned in their ancestors’ armor at the Eglinton 
ent. Yet, spite of these evidences, the 
discovery of a few gigantic bones here and 
there, is enough to revive the old fallacy 
get babblers prating of men whose heads did 
h the skies. We hada friend in Wales— 
long since we have seen his face or heard 
voice, though we think of him oft—a very 
ercules in size and proportion, a giant formed 
perfect mould. 


are 


oe 


and | 





Should his skeleton—long | 


Phe be in becoming such—be dug up by | 


y 
Pa Se coming time, and taken as a type of his | 


_#@ generation, well might they think that they had 


ceded by the sous of Anak. He, too, 


pre 


“was a brother of the stafl—a man who roamed | 


the world afoot. He was wont to tell a good 
He had arrived late at night at the 


to reconnoitre the premises. With this pur- 


5) pose be rested his chin on the half-open door 


' of the refectory, where the monks were sup 


‘ 


‘ 
a 


One looked up and saw this strange ap- 


ping. 


parition, fell down on his knees at once, and | 


to at his beads and aves. Brother after 

er was seized with the same ghostly ter- 

i, and began muttering and murmuring 
yers and exorcisms, until our friend made 
proper entry, and showed that he was no 

il, and so calmed the community. 
Pit ended, we believe, he had made 
of the vintages of the cellar as had been 
mitted few travellers ’— Blackwood’ 


Magu: tine. 


biel ve aa fiumility ie the most excellent natural 

lure for anger in the world ; for he that by daly 

nsidering his own infirmities and failings, 

es the error of his neighbor or servant to 

his own case, and remetnbers that he daily 

s God s pardon and his brother's charity, 

mill not be apt to rage at the levities, or mis- 

*hytunes, or indiscretions of another; greater 

yeh) which he considers that he is very fre- 
gently, and more incxcusably, guilty of 

y Taylor. 


such 


to s 





The Cincinnati Gazette speaks of a biga- 

one who loves not wisely but fico weil, 

If you would not have affliction visit vou 
at onoe to what it teaches. 


i 
| 


ger of the effect once produced by his great | 
stature. 


* convent of the Great St. Bernard, and proceed- 


that, 


Ere | 


ae ee 


a 


a 


eee 5 ee ewes 


|} the Paradise Lost. he 


deep poetic cyes, and he wrote in his ode on 


the Nativity, how— 


The winds with wonder wist 
Smoothly the waters kissed 
W uispering new joys to the mild ocean 
W hich now bad quite furgot to rave 
W hile birds «f calm sat brooding 
wave 


d iy of 


on the charmed 
to the Lis consummate 
in lines of elabo- 
rately wrought and matchless melody— 


sings, 


As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, 
Mozam iq! 


and now are passed 
e, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabaan odurs f-om the spicy shore 

Of Araby and B est :—with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and many a 
lear 


Pleased with the 


ne 


old Ocean sm'les— 


To our 
thinking he could have done something really 
worthy of it: something which would have 
been to the sea what Paradise Lost was tu the 
Jand, and which the mermen and mermaidens 
¢-would not have willingly let die.”’ 


vrateful scent; 


Milton was a worshipper of the sea. 


Tue Forry GoinG 
case was decided before the Superior Court 
to-day. It was the case of Jarvis Curtis ys. 
Joseph White, of Marlboro. An action was 
brought before Justice Foote, of Marlboro, to 
recover for day’s labor at haying. The 
Justice rendered a verdict in favor of the plain- 
tif for $1. Mr. White (defendant) appealed to 
the Juiy term of the Superior Court for 1856. 
It was put over to the December term of the 
court, and then R. Giibert, Esq., of Hebron, 
was appointed an auditor «f the case. The 
ditor heard the case about the first of June 
last, 


or TO Law.—A_ novel 


one 


au- 


of the Superior Court, then in session. The 
case was then put over to the present term of 
the Court, to allow the defendant to 
strate agains’ the report. To day the case came 
up, and judgment was rendered in favor of the 
plaintiff (Curtis ) with double costs, amounting 
to $14),22. 
work, even at haying. The 
that has been wasted by those 
have attended upon this case, we are not able 


to state, but we understand that a large portion | 


of the inhabitants of the surrounding towns have 
been more or lesa involved in the case, either 
as witnesses or friends of the parties. But the 
that amounted to 


cost of day's work alone 


enough to purchase a moving machine that | 
or it | 


would cut cight acres of grass pur day, 
would have paid for mowing nearly ninety-four 
acres of grass, at the rate of $1,50 per acre. 


But these are matters of no particular conse- | 


quence, when we take 
fact that this 


(Conn.) Times. 


is a free country.— Hartford 





Anagrams —The making of anagrams his 
few of the 
ore word 


been the pastime of not a 
foundest minds. To take 
by transposing all the letters to 
or more complete words, is 
cise requiring no little ingenuity. 
one of the best that which 
plirase, “ Honor est a Nilo,” 
fron the Nile,” in the 
Horatio Nelson. 

Our anagram-makers should remember that 
the of the thing merely to 
obtain words by but words 
like those from Nelson's name, 
lated to their origin. Here 
mens, by way of example :— 


and 
bring out 


one an exXer- 
Perhaps 
finds the 
*‘]lonor is 


of 


is 
a or 


name its hero, 


beauty is not 
transposition, 
are re. 


are a few speci- 
Moon starers. 
Gallantries—All great sin. 
Lawyers—Sly wares. 
Misanthrope—Spare him not. 
Monarch—March on. 

Old England—Golden land. 
Punishment— Nine thumps. 
Presbyterian—Best in prayer 
Penitentiary—Nay I repent it. 


Astronomers 


Radical reform—Rare mad frolic. 
Revolution—To love ruin. 
Telegraphs—Great helps. 

"It is no sin against our mother tongue to 
use words not to be found in the 
provided they are necessary, 
factured barbarously. 
had a beginning, and if our fathers had had no 
inventive genius we should } 
guage. 


dictionaries, 
and are not manu- 


Every word must have 


ave bad no lan- 





r 
~ 


> 
they wish to get teeth inserted gratis, to go and 
steal fruit where his watch-dog is on guard. 

oF" «I'm living on hopes,” said a young 
clerk, “Capital idea, while provisions are high,”’ 
answered a young lady .— Post. 


— What art of Turner | 


power when. in 


in Hebron, and awarded to the plaintiff | 
$1.25, and made his report to the March term | 


remon- | 


Rather a steep price for one day’s | 
value of the time | 
persons who | 


into consideration the | 


pro- | 


A down cast editor advises readers, if 
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| TAKING A CANDIDATE FROM 
| THE WORKSHOP. 


Mr. J. P. Perham, of Dallas county, Ala, 
| at the earnest solicitation of a large number of | 
| the citizens cf Wilcox county, has announced 
himself as a candidate for the State Senate, in 

opposition to Judge Calhoun. We clip the 
following, in regard to his reception of the 
nomination and the condition in which the 


messenger found him, from the Scima Re- | 


porter: 


The messenger, in search of Mr. Perham, 


was directed to the machine shop of the Ala- | 


bama arp Company ; 
approac} 


and there he 
ed 4 man whom he did not know, but 
who had his sleeves rolled up to his shoulders, 
his face and clothes black and greasy with soot 
ind 
an engine. 


«« Sir,’’ said the messenger, “1 was 


told that I could find Mr. Perham here; will | 
«T am the | 
“Mr. J. P. Per- | 


you please direct me to him?” 


99 


taan!’’ was the response. 


ham ?” > inquired the messenger. 


>? 


“« Yes, sir, 
that is my name The messenger stepped 
back and looked as if he doubted it. « Well, 
sir’’ said he, ‘- if you are the man, here is the 
ommissioned by a large number 
Wilcox to bear to you.”’ Per- 
letter, 
| and turning to the me ssen 


letter I waa c 
of the voters cf 
| ham received the ened and read it, 
aid he: 
would very glad- 
But 
| 1 am employed here to put up this engine, and 


“¢ Sir, 
this is a request with whic 
ly comply were it in my power to decide. 


le ave 


cannot without the consent of my em- 
| ployer. 
here Mr. Talbert stepped in ) 
| said Perham, 
reply. His employer read the letter and looked 
‘© Well’? said he, « Mr. | 
is a long list of names, signed | 
gentlemen who think the country needs 
Their request ought not to be 


| over the 
Perbam, here 
by 
your services. 
disregarded. 

/your face, 


signatures. 


and enter the canvass; I will do 
| your work of a night myself.”? Down ‘ drap- 
| ped’? the hammer, and up went the people’s 
| candidate for the State Senate. 





FALSE PITLOSOPHERS. 
A fool will pass for such through one mistake ; 
While a philosopher will pass for such 
ventured in the 
as Mrs. 


Through sad mistakes being ross 


And heaped up to a system. Browning. 





cc 


notes 


Dobbs says that people who endorse 
are called ‘sureties,’ for this reason, 
cas<s out of ten they are “sure,” 
to be called upon for the money. 


that in nine 





NEWS ITEMS. 

A Sinner Anove Att Mex.—A Committee 

of Vigi Miss , recently compelled one 

Colonel Burwell Wilkes to leave the town for a crime 

| not heretofore placed in the calendar, viz: ‘‘ general 
meanness °’ 

A Preciovs Lecgacy.—The Moniteur du Cal- 

vados states thst a workman of Orne, in that depart- 

in some f.o.ish book of the great 

properties possessed by arope which had served to 

hang a man, commit‘ed suicide, and left behind him 

| the following note :—** Farewell, my wife and chil- 


lance, in Yazoo, 


men’, having read 


j}dren! As TI have no foit ne to bequeath you, [ leave 
} yon an arti le which will enable you to succeed in all 
you attempt. Divide among you the rope with which 
[ have hanged myself.’’ 

A Lucky Coox.—The prize of 100,000 francs 
atthe last drawing of the obligations of the city of 
Paris has been gained by a cookmaid She leaves 
her place to enjoy her good fortune as her own mis- 
but she says sbe will hive no servant, because 
she thinks -* servants must be very troublesome to 


tress ; 


masters ’? 

‘THe Bravest Man 1x America.”’—The 
recent award of General Jackson’s snuff box to Major 
Dyckman, is creating much dissatisfaction. Some of 
the other ** brave of the New York Regiment 
are out in a card, denying that Major D. was the 
‘bravest of the and it is said the regiment 
will refuse to partic:pate in the celebration on the oc- 
It is also said that the 
Major was elected Regirter of the city and county of 
New York in 1551, and turned out to be a defaulter in 
the sum of 821,000 His sureties were obliged to take 
| the office in oraer to recover by its fees the amount of 





men’’ 


” 


brave, 


| casion of presenting the box 


| therr bonds, and the matter is still unsettled. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH.—The lay- 
ing of the international t legraph has commenced. 
An experiment with the whole lengta of the cable has 
made, and highly satisfactory. An 

ominous accident marked the commea-ement of the 
enterprize, the capstan of the Agamemnon having 
| run back while the ship was weighing anchor, and 
badly injured fifteen men. 

PouitwwAt.—The Democrats 
one branch of the Kentucky 
Senate there are 20 Ameri 
ing an American majority of two. 
| ‘here majority of 


been proved 


have carried 
Legislature. In the 
cans and I= Democrats, leav- 
In tne other House 
is a Democratic from twelve to 
twenty. 

A Car's Nive Livea in Dewanvo.—On the 
second day of April last, a lady in Sharon vacated a 
| house, which remained closed and unoccupied until 
At the time the house was closed 
a favorite cat disappeared. On Friday last the house 
and the cat found in aclose room, from 

She had been 
without food or 
about as poor a 


within a few days 


| Was opened, 
| which she had no egress, still alive ! 
| confined there nearly four months, 
When 
specimen of animal existence as could well be 
| ceived of—being an almost transparent framework of 


water discovered, she was 


con- 


skin and bone 
ver, and has a wonderful hankering after vic- 
tuals —Warren Dem 
Rare Footery.—Mr. R. C. Jennyes, a law- 
| yer in Trov, who has long rejoiced in the most ample 
| and luxuriant of locks harging gracefully over a wide 
and easy was, recently, shorn of his hirsute 
glory by a committee of citizens, who had purchased 
of him the right to do so by paying him the round sum 
of one hundred dcllars, The hair was removed, by a 
ferocious-looking barber, with a pair of shears three | 


to rec 


collar, 


feet long 
With a pitchfork, and laid them on the plates provi- 
ded; while a negro played the Dead | 
March. And the lawyer pocketed his $100, 
fand went forth cropped. It was a good speculation ” 
for him 
Auuost 4 Sea Serrentr.—They have not 
gota sea serpent in Oneida Lake, but they do the best 
they can towards it 


with a bar jo, 
arose, 


Which 
length, and fourteen Inches tn circumference 


caged up there alive, 


Suneviar Cacse or Deara.—A child of the | 


Rev Mr. Cary, of Rradford, Maine, recently bled to 
death from a slight puncture in the skin. 
third child lost by Mr 
blood lacked certain plastic constituents, and if we 
understand aright, {s not co: fined to the veins, so that 
the least puncture of the skin causes the blood to flow 
ill death ensues 

Every Man 


the Queen’s hairdresser, 


HAS His Priek.—Mr. Isidore, 
has, it appears, not £2,000, as 
bat only £400 per ennum, 
the reval head 


some Writer 
for 
more than a camMain or major in the army 
average 


i ately stated, 


dressing 


, than @ professor at any of the universities, 
and more than eight or ten of hard-working Kaglish 
men 


Mrs Cuxsincuaw has been taken to prison | 


from the house tn Bond street She had to be carried 
inte a carriage oa a bed, still felyning tliness. One of 
ber daughters ac companied her 
came tv take the mother to prison, the oldest daughter, 


‘* gusta, fe lin a fainting fit 


vil, and, with hammer in hand, at work on | 


‘Where is your employer ?’? (Just | 
«‘ There he is,” | 
and he handed him the letter, | 
and asked him what answer he must give in | 


Throw down your hammer, wash | 


Our informant says pussy bids fair 


; asupernumerary lifted each separate lock | 


hey have a common angle worm | 
measures three feet in | 
| 


This is the | 
Cary from the same cause. The | 


Toat is to say, he has | 
more, at an 


When the officers | 


Taxine Ovt a Maw’s Baars, “ Frxinc” axp 
Rertactne Ir.—The Harrisburg (Pa ) Telegraph re- 

| lates the case of acanal boatman, who, while asleep 
| on aeck, came in collision with a bridge, which | 
| strack him on the back part of the bead, and knock- | 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 


Double co umn Advertisemente—One Dollar a line for | 


every insertion. 


ing therefrom the parietal bone, which was found | {0 Payment is required in advance. 


| sho tly after as free from extraneous substance as if it 


bad been extracted by the hands of a demonstrator of 
anatomy 
arous d by the concu«sion, and what is most remark- 
able, rose to bis feet, perfectly unconscious of the ex- 
tent of the injuries he pad received by the collision.— 
The slight pain ia the back of the head gave him no 
trouble whatever, and it was only after he bad dressed 
himseif, and one of his comrades bad found the bone 
on deck, that he was made aware of the unfortunate 
matil.tiva of bis «aput. 

After this discovery, De. Rutherford, of Kimira, | 
was sammoned, who, after washing the man’s braia, 
and replacing it, and arranging the splinters of the | 
20) ent parts of the skull in a proper manner, inform- 
et him that was all he could dofor him. With this 
the Weuaded man departed, in a perfectly rational 
state, to his home. We doubt if the experience of any 
| member «f the medical profession can show a similar 
case to the above 





Forricx Coxvetsions —At latest accounts 
the revolt in India continues. Toe conviction in 
England js that the Indo-British Empire is passiog 
througa a terrible crisis, the result of which cannot be 
foreseen. Ia India. the one anxiety of the Duropeans, 
is for large reinforcements. They who have sown the 
wind, now fear to reap the whirlwind. 


The wounded man was of course instantly | 


| BURNIIAM, FEDERHEN & Co., 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST | 


May be obtained weekly at the Periodicai Depots of 
DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos, 14 and 16 Aan St., N.Y. 
ROSS & TOUSEY, No 121 Nassaa St., New York. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md. 

Bostea, Masa. 
SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Conneeticat, 


| HUNT & MINER, Pittsburg. 


| 


E. H. HUNT. 63 West Fourth St., Cineinnati. 
MeNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St., Chicago, Iisoia 
| A GUNTER, No. 9 Third St., Loatsvitte, Ky. 

| HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashviile, Tenn. 

ELI ADAMS, Davenport, lows. 

FE. SEMON, Riehmon:d, Va. 


| MILTON BOULEMRET, Mobile, Als. 


The batchery in China continues, under the conduct 


of Admiral Seymour. are burned, and 


Many junks 
many Chinese slanphtered 
NINETEEN Prize-Fighters were recently ar- 
| rested in New York, jast as two of their number were 
beginning a fight at Bloomingdale. Good! 





WHERE SHALL ue 
this isa question which 
strangzera arriving iu the e ity, 
| be located in. the most ce sutral and business portion of the 

city, therelore we would suggest that a site he selec ted 
j near the great Brown Stone Cl tung Hall of Roekhil! & 

W.lson, Nos. 603 and 66C bes’ nut street, above Sixth, Phi- 
wie pla, as citizens and strangers al! have business wi 
what celebrated firm. 


POST-OF b Ic F BRE 


terests every ime 


—As 


» Arul alse 





| OXYGENATED BITTERS is a safe and sure re- 
medy for Dyspepsia, Asthina and Generni 

j their various forma. Let all afflicted with 
peti nful diseases, try the medicine, and the 


It never fais. 


ywill be satis- 





HOOF LAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 
There are so many persons sult: ‘ring from detulity, con- 
Seti gs sat A want of appetite, that weare induced to 
append the fullowing testimony froma well-known citizen: 


vr 
7 PHILADELPHIA, April 3, 1257, 
Dr C_M. Jacnson. Dear Sir—In bearing testimony 
te the efficsey ot your truly va uable tse man Bitters, 
would say, » thane they are fu ly equal to the great reputation 
they have acquired and so far as my experience te 
euses 0 oui vin the Breast and loss of appetite, T can safe 
recommend them to the pubic asa " mene medic ana. 
*specttull ly yours, IHN TYSON 
No. 150 Norn Front street, 
These Bitters are entirely vegetable. For sale by Drug- 
ists and storekeepers ineverv town and village inthe 
nited States and Cauadis, Price 75 cents per Tottle. 


KOeS 


(Je EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—Persons 
out of empioyment may tind that which is path progtabl le 
and pleasant by addressing RONERT SEARS, F tg 
151 Wiliam Street, New York. tf 


TO NERVOUS SU FFE RE RS. —A retired clergyman 
restored to hea'thina few days, after many years of g ent 
nervous suffering, is anxious to make kvown the means of 
cure. Will send (free) the Prescription used, Direct _ 
Rev. John M. Dagnali,No. 59 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MARRIAGES. 


{0 Marriage notices must always be accompanied by 
a os esse name, 




















On the Mh of April, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
Anprew J. Wester, to Miss Lizzix TRIMBLE. 

On the %h ulvimo, by the Rev. Mr. Gray, Mr. Promp- 
son Ernest, of tnis city to Miss Fanny Kic HARDs, of 
tr Delaware. 

Ou the 19th ultimo, by the Rev. Richard Lewis. at 
Holmexburg, Mr. Amos Ecxiry, to Miss ReBscca 
Tuomrson, both of Holmesburg. 

Outhe th insant, by tha Rev. Dr. Relcher. Samwver 
HimMEL Wie ,of Lower Merion, to Susanna F. Cios- 
sin, of West Phi ade'paia 

On he Bth ultimo, te the Rev. Dr. Ciay, Mr. Henry 
PETERS, to Miss MARIA Scott. botn of this city. 

Onthe 12th ultimo, by the Rev. D. B. Cheney. Mr. 
Witttam Haimes, to Miss Louisa SmMi7rH, both of this 
ow 

On ‘he 2th of March, by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. 
Ww ILLIAM A. Rep, to Miss Racnet W. Wright. 

A the 3 thot 7th moath, by Friends’ Ceremony, HENRY 

Roperts, of Philnde! phia to ELIZABETH H. danchter 
| the late Dr. Jos. Hickman, of Che | county, 

On the 2 instant, by the Rev. J. Mann it 
Freverick RouRxBacHER, to Miss ses 1a kK. UL. Hor- 
MANN, noth am ag 8 

On the 6th instant, by the Rev Jolin Coleman. Mr. 
Jvuiian GIRARDIN, to Miss JosePpHinE A. MxrNcH, both 
o: this city 

Outhe Sth instant, bythe Ree. Win TL. Odenheimer, 
D. D., Rev. ANDREW B. ‘Taytor,of Engiish Neighbor- 
hood, N. J. :o Lizzie M. daughter of the late Geo. Schet- 
ky. of this city. 

On the li hot March, by the Rev. Chas. R. Demme, 
Mr. GeorGE NEAL, to Miss Scsan Haas, both of this 

city. 





> EA TH ae 
Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied by 
responsible name, 








On the loth instant, Miss Mary A. McEtmov_. aged 
22 yearr. 

On the lth instant, Mrs. Mary Savoy, aged 73 years, 

On the 9th instant, Mra. Susannan McCa vy, aged 81, 

On the lth instant, GEORGE Simons Jr, aged & years, 

On the Tith instant, Mrs. ELteN McGotpnicx, aged 
3S years, 

On the 1¢th instant, Mrs. 
aged 6) years. 

On the Lith instant, Mrs. Resecca STEELE, aged 

On the loth instant, Mary ANN, wile of Chas. J. Haas, 
ased 42 years. 

On the 7th instant, Mrs. ARRABELLA HaiGnrt, aged 24, 

At Leiperville, Del. county, on the Sth instant, MARGA- 
ret J. Mi RREY, aged 22 years. ; 

Ona the Tthiastant, Frank P. WHerver, son of Ernst 
and Elizabeth Werner, axed 7 years. 

Om the 7th instant, Joun WaLuacs, aged 55 years, 

On the 6th instant, in Crester county, Letitia L. daugh- 
ter of Michael (zard, of Sonthwark, aged 22 years, 

On the 9th instant, Mrs. HANNAN NELSON, aged 74. 

On the &th instant, Ev'zaBeTH Foran, wife of Julius 
Schmith, aged 27 years, 

On the 8th tos ant, Miss MARGARET HENRY. 2ged 51. 

On the Ith instant, WILLIAM PERKINS, aged 73 years, 

On the 10th instant, Mr. Jacos ReEINH. RD, aged 2. 

On the lth urstant, STEPHEN SMITH, aged 47 years. 

On the lehinstaat, in Bucks county, Pa, Mra, ELIza- 
peru, wife of Henry Hawthorn, aged 2 vears, 

On the loth instant, Mra Evi zaBern Aerler, aged 35, 

On the 8th instant, Mr. Trowas PrReirr, aged 47 years, 

On the 9th instant, Mr. Augx. J. BUNS, aged Sl years, 

Onthe %h instant, Daporan, widow ot the late Benj, 
Cresson, aged 83 years. 

On the Oth instaut, Mary Eoan aged 3) years. 


CATHARINE STELLWAGEN, 








THE STOCK MARKET. 


CORRECTED FOR THE SaTURDAY EveEnine Post, 


BY 3. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
No. 33 Walnut Street. 

The following were the o1osing quctutions for Stocks on 
| Saturday last. ‘The market closing dull, 
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ONIURING!- 
Tivo easy, - ith full instructions for pertiming near- 
Bw of the most astounding and wonderful Ree of 
Hoc Us pocus » SLEIGH’ te. HAND, VEN 
QUISM antl LEGER DE ul! ae with Wo 
Sogravings. Price 28 cents | ~) 


mai Address ©, a © 

\ Add oo ae A 

| aug. 2 

—~AGENTS WANTED. e:\ her LA nse | 
$2.000 GENTLEMEN, in every town onan y 

eateel basiness by 

2,000 a year. 


r copy, Sent 
tyke Falls, 
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| AGRNC\ 


one operntir = ” athe most proper nevnner, 
bushel Rt 
it 


| Jeweiry, to all 
| sent unless the money 1s 


~The whole art of CONJURING 


or | 


! 
3. = A DEWEY aco. Pipon 151 Phila, Pa | 


C. MORGAN, New Orleans, La. 
JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Paul, 
Perixlica 
have it for sale, 


Minnesota, 








BANK NOTE LIST. 


Cegrecrep ror tux Satvapar Evenina Post, 


By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
Ne. 29 Souths Tarrd Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug ast 15, 1857, 
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‘TATE AGE CULTURAL EXHI 
AGRI LTU Re STs, STOCK 
GARDE NE Rs. POMOLOGISTS 1 

MANUFACTURERS, AR’ TISANS!! 
Invitetto hecome exhibitors. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE. AGRICULTU 
RAIL, SOCIETY will hold its SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION at Powelton, West Phiadelphia, on SE P- 
TEMBER @th and 3 th, and OCTOBER Ist and 2nd en- 
suing, for the display of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Swine and 
Poultry. Agricultural Machines and implements, Dairy. 
Field nnd Garden Produc s, Seeds, Fraits. Flowers and 
Vegetables, the Mechanic Arts, Domestic Household and 
other Manufactures, Stoves, Wares and Inventions, 


A PLOUGHING MATCH!! 


In order to promote skill and efficiency in the important 
work of the Farm, a Ploughing Mateh will come o jo the 
fourth day of the Exhibition, to whieh men and youths are 
invited to compete for the premiums, 

To sellers and buyers of farm stock this Exhibition will 
afford a most favorable market. 

The ditlerent Railroad Companies will carry all stock and 
articles to and from the Exhibition, free of ¢ harge, as here- 
tofore, and willissne Excursion Tickets toe the Fair week, 

at the usual liberal rate a. 

Lists of Preminma and all ate 7 leforrention will be fur- 
nished on application to ROBERT C. WALKER, Secre- 
tary, at the sv of **The Pini the Society for Pre- 
moting Agriculture,’’ Caestnut St., below Seventh, South 
side, up stairs. 

The books for the entry. of articles and animals will be 
open on and after the Ist of September. 

DAVID TAGGERT, 
President Penna. State Agriculturai Soc lety. 


THE 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY, 


EIGHTH & WEST STREETS, 


WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE, 


aug22-6t 





ISaABELLA and A. H. 


M. D. 


PRINCIPALS.—Ciartorre, 
Grimsuaw, A. M. 





The Twenty-sixth Session of this Institution will com- 
menes on the first Monday, Th of September, Professor 
‘aLueE is Resident French Instructor. Misa M. 
Browy, Assistant.in English Department. Mr. Suece, 
Writing-Mnaster, Miss ANNix BoyLan, Music Tee her. 
For terms, apply to Cc. & J. GRIMSIIA 
aug22 cow2t Wilmington, ol 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


CLIMATOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


AND OF THE 


TEMPERATE LATITUDES 


OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


Embracing a full comparisonef these, with the Climatology 
of the Temperate Latitudes of Europe and Asia; witb 
Isothermal and Rain Charts, Including a Suinmary of Me- 
teorological Observations in the United States, oondensed 
from recent Scientific and Official Publications. By Lorin 
Blodget, author of severa’ Reports on American Climato 
logy. One Volume (53 Pages), Imperial 8vo, Price §5, 
upon receipt of which, the work will be sent by mail, pre 
paid, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISIIERS, Philadelphia, 





augs -3t 


id-aers generally throughout the United States 


etotdis | 


§ to lt dis | 
is | 


dis | 


G. & A. LIGHTBODY, 


MANUFACTURERS or 
PRINTING INKS, 


NO. 41 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 





P rinting Inks of all qualities and colors. Alan, 
Size. &e., furnished, ptly and in qua 
titres to suit purchasers. 


ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 
aug 


Vv rarnishes » 





|)P R. s.s. FITC H’s 
SIX LECTURES, 


| 350 pages, 30 engravings, bound, ex 
| ment by which he cures CONSUMP 
DISEASES OF THR q 
| res H, BOWELS, LIVE 
EMALE COMPL avr ‘GRA 
a , and potage pre-paid, for # cent 


71a 
pz He has no other office e/ 
tsburg, or elsewhere. He 
ork, and no physician elsew 
LAmMe 


TH BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


{MPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.— 

4 TO READ THIS! AGENTS Wan TED ES Extra 
lnc noements for 1457. P te 

All Persons in want of em ment will at once recei 
our CATALOGUE OF BOOKS fe for the New Vear sq 
} paul, by forwarding us their address, Particular eatin 


is 5 reqanasee to the liberal offers we make te all 
at ‘ante 





|: 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


aging ip the ale of our LARG TYPE 
Pic tORTAL ergy | Nou + with about O 
| torial Family Bible, with a wel hound Subseription Book, 
ted States, exvepting those of California, 
to be the most «ealble. Please Open & correspondence wah 
mation relative to the business. Addre 
Publisher 


THOUSAND ENGRAY 

On receipt ofthe estab! “ a Price. Six Dollars, the Pie- 
Wil be caretuly bexed, and forwarded per express, 
risk and eXpense, to any central town ar Vilinge in th in the om 
Texas, 

Our books are sold only by canvassers, and well known 
us; and we shul take pleasure in forwarding to your 
dress our General Circa ar of Books. sevens, and full 

ERT SEAR 
nova3-tf 181 WILLIAM SF. N. ¥. 





WM. D. ROGERS. 


COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 
Corner of Sixth and Master Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Carriages of every description built to order, and for ale, 
oombuning durability. style ena cleance of finish. sepl3-ly 


WALL PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
BURTON & LANING, 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS, 


124 ARCH STREET, 2d Deor Above 6th, Phila. 
Where may be found the largest and handsomest assert 
ment in the city. 

LJ” Puretwers from the country will find it to thear 
vantage to call at our store, where they wil! be suited wi 
superior articies af the lowest prices 

sepe-tf BURTON & LANING, — 


WANTED-AGENTS, 
MALE OR FEMALE, 


In every town and city in the United States and Dritish 
Provinces, to encage ina lnerative business, A gents now 
making from $745 to $125 per month. By enclosing 
stamps to our address, we will by return mai! send full par- 
ticulars, SS. M. MYRICK & CO., Lynn, Essex County, 
augl5-4t Massachusetts. 


MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 


MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS, 
ARCH STREET, WEST OF 15th, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








jet? - 358 


DR. W. S. McILHENNEY, 
DENTIST, 
Successor to Dr. J. E. McILHENNEY, 
Would inform his friends that he has removed to } th 


WALNUT Street, first doer above Ninth, sonth 
je 





TU INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Es. LIOT & PASTE prouye AMERICAN AND 
4 FOREIGN PATENTS, attend to all business 
pertaining thereto, Inquiries regarding the novelty 
patentability af inventions answered without charge. 
Agency ee main entrance, Patent Othee, Washs 
ton, D teb3-cowt 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
STANDS UNRIVALLED, 


both in this country and in Europe, I[t is 
by 1,200 persons, and with most aston 
suocess. In competition with thirts other 
stitutes of the best French, Engiiah 
man eqnaigure, it received the award 
Great Medal at the World’s Exhibition 
London, as the best artiAcial limb known, 

this country it has been thirty times exhibit 

in competition with all othersat the A 

Fairs in the principal cities, and has, in every 

instance, received the award of the Aighest oF 
we frst premium, An€ »8 & crowning honor, 

the unanimous aporove! of an_ internat 

council, the “First Premium’’—only Silee 

Medal given for Limbs—was awarded in 

ventor at the New Yor’ Crvatai Paiace. 

Pamphiets, giving full information, sent gra- 
tis to every applicant. 


B. FRANK PALME 
376 Chestnut Street, Ph Aiiedaieiles 


ootli-ly 
W ANTED, AGENTS TO SELL STEEL PLATE 
ENGRAVINGS, noteding the panetiially illustra 
RAYER and TEN 





~< 














J. 1. 
No, 409 Chestnut S:. 


GIBON, Poblisher, 





culars apply, af you Pe . o HE. 
you 


jasaau St., New ork, eee 
-KEEPERS, i 





ted engraving of tee ** LOR 
Cc OMA. ANDMENTS."" An aor person, wah a small 
address H. MUL 
augs-4t No. 187 bndbes. RP yy. 
GF NATIONAL FETY 
2 cCUMPAN Ut » Boath- West 
of THIRD, PHI ABELP pearly © 
LION AND OF DOLLARS all in Bret 
on Monday and Thuraday evenines till 9 o’ clock 
- W. JACOBS, 
225 goat Street, Philade) phi 
and Carriages, of 1 
Parisian design, A a a variety s vot Light 
Carriages, of modern styles. 
| OOK AGENTS WANTED, in every county ot the 
United States. Liberal inducements will be offered te 
Address 
augl-4t , Philadel Ilphia. 
MORE BUOK AVENT®, WANT 
2.500 eee ot SETRING Nios Pee 
ain St., Clineinnati 
TY 0 SALOON, INN 
FAMILIES generally.—Over Pil 
Cider without bpeles ast Fn + Finagar 
as ri tard: Inks: 


contents and Superbly Celered Fite sky 
Y 
days; Excellent rr My 
Ann Arto. 


~14t 





500 AGENTS WANTED! 


To obtain subseribers, in the division of 10.0 HOME- 
ST EADS. AT ONLY 310 EAC Ex! rmordinary in- 
ducements presented! Address, (stamp 

1t 


k. BAU DER. Port te pel, Va, 





HE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER.—This 
valuable litle work on the Horse, comprising the 
Arabian art of ‘Taming the wildest horse or colt, will be 
gent to any part of the United States, for Ay eonts -6 cupies 
for $1. Address, oo é LDRIDGE 
caaeieiea, Ohio, 





NY FERSON ¥ gauine TO BUY, SELL, OR 
BRACHANGE A » will save Hime and mone 

articulars Ar enclosing stamp to FAR) 

“yneimnati, Ohio, aug 3-& 


4 
by Writing 
AGENCY, 





» AGENTS WANTED—.-To seil IRR! bk 
~» 000 NEW and UNRQU ALLED INV 
and selling everywhere, My Ags oR 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, AUGUS 





“Wit and Humor. 


ABOUT BEANS. 


An ‘mportant question was solved in the 
course of a lega) investigation before a referee 
in this city on Saturday. Dignified and cute 
lawyers were engaged, and an eminent legal 
fanctionary presided. Among other things the 
fact was brought out that the defendant had 
had some beans of the plaintiff, but how many 
was not known. A witness was on the stand 
to prove the quantity, if possible. So the 
plaintiffs counsel went to work to extract the 
proof, and the following dialogue took place : 

Plaintiff’s Counsel— Well, sir, do you 
know whether the defendant had any beans of 
the plaintiff?’ 

W itness—* Yoo, sir, he had some beans,” 

Counsel—« Well, sir, how many beans did 
he have /"’ 

Witness—“ Well, I should judge from what 
he said—’’ 

Defendant’s Counse]—« We object to your 

udging. What did he say ?”’ 

Witness—« I should judge from our conver- 
tation—”’ 

Defendant's 
you to judge. 
he sad.” 

[Here a dispute arose between the opposing 
counsci, which lasted some minutes } 

Plaintiff's Counsel—« Well, how many beans 
@id he say he had ?’’ 

Witness—<« Judging from what he 
had aboul a bushel and a-half!"’ 

Defendant’s Counsel (sharply )—«« You have 
been told repeatedly that we did not want 
you to judge. We want you to tell what he 
said.”’ 

Witness—“ Well, if you want to know exact- 
ly what he said, I can tell you.” 

Counsel—“ Go on, then, and tell what he 
said.’”’ 

Witness—« Well, he said he 
enough to last a good while!”? 

This brought an explosion from the Court, 
awyecrs, witnesses and spectators. It settled 
the question that beans enough “ to last a good 
while” is a * bushel and a-half.”’—Oswego Pal- 
dadium. 


Counse!—«' We 
We 


don’t want 


wart you to tell what 


he 


sald, 


had beans 





Axscpotrs or O'Connett.—We breakfasted 
at Mr. Clancy’s house, at Charleville, Mr. 
O'Connell talked away for the amusement of 
the party who had assombled to meet him.— 
‘«] was once,’ he said, “ counsel for a cow- 
stealer, who was clearly convicted—the sen- 
sence was transportation for fourteen years.— 
At the end of that time he returned, and hap- 
pening to meet me, he began to talk about the 
trial. Iasked him how he always had managed 
to steal the fat cows? to which he gravely an- 
swered: ‘Why, then, I’ll tell your honor the 
whole secret of that, sir. Whenever your honor 
goes to steal a cow, always go on the worst night 
you can, for if the weather is very bad, the 
chances are that nobody will be up to see your 
honor. The way you’ll always know the fat 
cattle in the dark, is by this token—that the 
fat cows always stand out in the more exposed 
places—but the lean ones always go into the 
ditch for shelter.’ So,’ continued O’Connell, 
«I got that lesson in cow-stealiag gratis from 
my worthy client.’’ 

We spoke of the recent political meetings ; 
and, alluding to a certain orator, I observed 
that when a speaker averred with much car- 
nestness that his speech was unpremeditated, I 
never felt inclined to believe him. Mr. O'Con- 
nell laughed. “I remember,’ said he, “a 
young barrister named B once came to 
consult me on a case in which he was retained, 
and begged my permission to read for me the 
draft of a speech he intended to deliver at the 
trial, which wag to come on ig adout a fort- 
hight. I assented; whereupon he began to 
read: ‘Gentlemen of the jury, I pledge you 
my honor as a gentleman, that I did not know 
until this moment I should have to address you 

n this case.’ ‘Oh, that’s enough!’ cried I; 
* consult somebody else—that specimen is quite 
enough for me !’”’—Cor. New York Tablet. 





JERROLDIANA.—“That tune,” said some- 
body in the company once, “always carries 
me away with it.”’ « Will nobody whistle it?” 
said Jerrold, instantly. 

The late Mrs. Glover, at another time, was 
complaining that her hair turned gray, and at- 
tributed it to her using essence of lavender,— 
«« Nay, my dear lady, essence of thyme,” (/ime) 
was his remark. 

«Call that a kind man?’ said an actor, 
speaking of an absent acquaintance—*a man 
who is away from his family, and never sends 
them a farthing! Call that kindness ?”’ “ Un- 
remitting kindness,” Jerrold chuckled. 

Once aman was rather bering the people 
assembied, by asking them to guess what he 
had had for dinner. At last he revealed it—he 
had enjoyed a dish of * calves’ tails.’”? “ Ex- 
tremes meet,’’ was Jerrold’s instant compli- 
ment. 

Mr. Albert Smith was the target for one of 
Jerrold's keenest and wittiest shafts. The 
bero of Mont Blanc was once, in Jerrold’s com- 
pany, not over modes‘ly insinuating a resem- 
blance between his own writings and those of 
Goldsmith. “A great deal of the Smith, but 
very little of the Gold,’’ was Jerrold’s pithy and 
sarcastic comment, 





Fiesu 1s Grass.—Bishop Hughes, in a ser- 
mon to his parishioners, repeated the quota- 
tion that « All flesh is grass.’? The season 
was Lent, and afew days afterwards he en- 
countered Terrence O'Collins, who appeared to 
have something on his mind. 

“The top o’ the mornin’ to your rive- 
rence,” said Terrence; «did I fairly under- 
stand your riverence to say ‘ All flesh is grass,’ 
last Sunday ?” 

“To be sure you did,” replied the bishop, 
**and you are a heretic if you doubt it ?”’ 

“Qh, divil a bit do I doubt anything your 
riverence says,”’ said the wily Terrence; but 
if your riverence plases, I wish to know whe- 
ther, in this Lent time, 1 could not be after 
having a mall piece of bafe, by the way of a 
salad 7’? 





Goma rt Srroxe.—The Bangor Whig men- 
tions @ case of getting married, where the 


bridegroom came down to Bangor from Carmel | took the jest seriously, went home, and killed in accordance with it; 


The course of 


do so, because the newly-pitched boat upon which he has been sitting, has canght him 


true love never yet ran smooth! 





SEA-SHORE SCENE, 





Here's poor Young Wiggles anxlous 


bark with etre 


to meet the being he adores, 


Alive O! 











Axsornen Greek Stave py tur Powrrs.— 
One of the neatest things that has been done 
in these parts, and one of the best jokes of the 
season, recently came off at New Rochelle, 
one of the suburbs of NewYork. The belles 
at the Neptune House proposed to the bevux 
to have a series of tableaux; a committee was 
chosen, and inaday or two the programme 
was published. Much that was funny, fair and 
historical was to be presented. But what at- 
tracted general attention was the proposed 
tableau of the « Greek Slave.’’ ILow this was 
tu be done no one could just see, To makea 
representation of that wonderful work 
art, and at the same time to present a repre. 
sentation proper for a tuixed assembly to look 
upon was a marvel, The root was crowded— 
and as the time camo near to present the 
‘« Greek Slave” the gentlemen looked dubious, 
Many a fair cheek was intensely crimson—and 
some hearts palpitated. The curtain was rung 
up, and the sight called out one of the most 
violent bursts of laughter and applause that 
ever shook a room in New Rochelle. All 
alone, in the centre of the stage, stood an 
Irishman, in rags, with a shocking bad hat on 
his head—with a hod on his shoulder, filled 
with bricks—wiping the sweat from his fore- 


Paddy when he wants to be facetious. 
thing took in a moment, and the fair inventors 


the auditory, which they most richly merited. 
—Cor. Boston Journal, 





brought into a Sunday-school in New York, 
where they were severally questioned, as fol- | 
lows :—*' What is your name?’ « Dan,’ re- 


«Oh, no! your name is Daniel; say 
“Daniel.” “Yes; well, Daniel, 
«© And what is your name ?”’ 
“Sam,” 


rogated. 
it now.”’ 
take your seat.” 
was interrogated of number two. 
ejaculated the urchifs. 
Samuel. Sit down, Samuel. And now let us 
hear what your name is, my bright little fel- 
low,”’ said he, turning to the third. 


that would have done honor to Lord Burleigh, | 
the young catechumen boldly replied, « Jimuel, 
your honor.’”’ 


first introduced to an English school, heard 


“Aaron.” “ Well, “ 


A, little a, r-o-n.”’ 


then, spell it.’”’ ireat 
This was satisfactory, and 


“Lloyd.” “Spell it.’ «Great L, little 1, 
o-y-d.”’ Dutchy’s turn now came, and, on 
being questioned, admitted that Ais name was 
«“ Hans.”? « Well, sonny, spell it.’’ With all 
the confidence of truth, little Hans, with a 
strong accent, began— Great Ilans, little 
hans—’’ And here he broke down. 
he ever got up again appeareth not in history. 





Aw Accipentat Suor —“ Please your lord- 
ship's honor and glory,’’ replied Tim, «I shot 
the hare by accident.”’ 

« By accident ?”? remarked Captain O'TLal- 
loran. 

««T was firing at a bush, and the beast ran 
across my aim, all of his own accord.”’ 

“The gamekeeper tells a different story, 
replied his lordship. 

“Och! don’t put faith in what that man 
says,”’ said Tim Ryan, “ when he never cares 
about speaking the truth any how. 
me, t’other day, yer lordship was not so fit to 
fill the chair of justice as a jackass !’’ 


") 


« indeed, and what did you say ?”’ 
«Please your lordship, I said your lordship 
was.”’ 





Licut ox Antmats —In one of his sermons 
Jeremy Taylor remarks: 

« For so have I heard that all the noises and 
prating of the pool—the croaking of frogs and 
toads, is hushed and appeased upon the instant 





'“ Take care,’’ said a friend, 


of bringing upon them the light of a candle or 


| torch.” 


Is this really the case ? and has light a simi- 
lar effect upon animals in general ?— Notes and 
Queries. 





Sinaucarn Svicipy.—It is on record that a 


| French priest, opening a letter, swallowed the 


wafer, without thinking of what he was doing. 
laughing; “ you 
have sealed up your inside !’’ The poor man 


of 


one of his playmates called up, and ques- | 
tioned. « Well, little boy, what's your name ?”’ | 
and was thought, as Pat would say, “a great 


Agricultural. 


PECULIARITY OF FORM. 
CONTRACTED FEET. 


BY HARRY HIEOVER. 


————— 


As I before stated, the great mistakes persons 


not attributing thelr existence to the right caure, 
To reason by analogy, we seo a man walking 
apparently in greet pain, arleing frum gout, or 
some other painful affection of the feet. We 


make as regards contracted feet, arises from their | 





ight be tempted to attribute this to the tight. 
ness of the shoe pressing on the foot; this may 
possibly be the case, if he bas inadvertently put | 
on a pair too tight for him; but the narrowness 
of the shoe is nut the origin of tho disease, nor 
has it brought it on; to show the validity of 
this remark, take off the tight shoes, he will of 
course walk with more ease; but substitute an 
easy pair of list slippers, he would still be a 





| 


head, and giving the fair assembly one of those | 
broad grins and knowing nods so peculiar to 
The 


were rewarded with rounds of applause from | 
foot, not being a part of it; but the crust of the 


Bewitperep Bors.—Three wild mudlarks | to suppose they press more on it than when the 
were recently captured by a young divine, and _ whole foot was in {ts original form. I should 


inthe man, and do the same by whatever disvase 
plied the untaught one who was first inter- | 


if not quite so. 


«Oh, dear, no! it is | _ impotent contrivances for curing them. 


With a) 
grin of self-satisfaction, and a shake of the head | from the coronet to the base ; 


This reminds us of the story of | turned to grass great part of the time ; his corn 
the bewildered little Dutch boy, who, when | 


| 
| 


another was hauled up « What's your name ?”’ | 
| the cool moistare, to a great degree allaying 
| the fevered ailment of the foot, produced the 
| change of the practitioner boasted of having 
| effected. 
cutting through the crust of the foot, rude and 


Whether | 


! 


| if fever had contracted it and caused it to 
shrink, so a return, or partial return, to a 
| healthy state would cause a disposition to ex- 


| tific process, namely, rasping the 
till it manifests the required yielding property, 


so as not to militate against any efforts nature, | : ; : 
girth of the animal, 6 feet 4 inches, length 5 


| cripple. 


So it is with the horse: could we en- 
large the crust of the foot till the internal part 
of it would be like a cricket-ball in a hat, the 
horse would still be lame. In one respect I 
admit my analogy of the gouty man in tight 
shoes fails to represent the horse with contract- 
ed feet: the shoe worn by the man might be 
perchance abundantly too small for the ailing 


horse’s feet only follows the shrinking of the 
| internal part, consequently we have no reason 


‘way, in either caso the rational mode of pro- 
ceeding would be to cure or palliate the gout 


affects the internal part of the horse's foot; they 
will both then in time go comparatively sound, 


To the same mistakes as regards the origin of 
| contracted foot may be attributed the various 
You 
would not now see Mr. Field, or any other 
veterinary surgeon of eminence, cutting nearly 
through the wall of the foot perpendicularly 
yet this was a 
favorite old practice. These slashes took nearly 
‘twelve months to grow out; the horse was 


was stopped, and he got perfect rest. If at the 
end of the twelve months he came up sound, or 
comparatively so, the farrier, for we will call 
him nothing else, rejoiced in his performance, 


man entirely.”? The absolute reet for so long a 
period, possibly a dose or two of physic, and 


I am not prepared to say but that the 


unnecessary a8 was the operation, might not 
aid the return of the foot to its natural size ; for, 


pand; and this slashing practice enabled it to 
do so simply by weakening the crust—an effect 
to be produced by a far neater and more scien- 
wall or crust 





aided by art, might make towards a reinstate- 


| ment of the foot to Its original health and size. 


He tould | 


There are three symptoms by which we may 
judge of something wrong existing in the inter- 
nal foot—the horse going lame, showing indica. | 
tion of pain, or outward appearance; and here 


| 
| let me observe there are diseases that may nel- 


“ Ay, ay!” exclaimed Viscount Kilskidiery, | 


ther lame, subject the animal to pain, or alter 

| the outward appearance of the foot, and yct be | 
going on. Of course in such case we are, and 

| must be, in the dark; for it is quite clear that, | 

‘while no symptom of disease appears, no re- | 

| medy would be applied ; not even when lame- 

| mess, or manifestation of pain, challenge our 

| attention, can we at all times come to a defini- | 

| tive conclusion as to the exact cause of the ail- | 

|ment. It is thus where the operation of neuro- 

tomy (or, in common term, nerving) has been 

| performed ; it stops all lameness from pain, or | 
even the sensation of pain felt by the animal; 

| but ia very many cases the disease continues 

| its insiduous course, till a small blow from any 
obstacle on the road causes the horse to cast off” 
his entire hoof, as we might « slipper. Thus it 
will be seen that, though the internal part of 
the foot withers and loses its vitality, it does 
not invariably follow that the crust diminishes | 

thus a horse may have | 


and purchased a pair of white silk gloves and himself by starvation; believing that he had | apparently a sound and bealthy-looking fvot, 
two gallons of New England Rum ! to celebrate | | positiv ely sealed up his intestines, and that it | yet be the unfortunate owner of a very diseased 


tbe nuptial cerewonics. 


} was superfuous, and would be painful to eat. jone- 


| length. 


| eflecta. 


} tree. 


There are, however, two sure signs of disease 
existing, though it may not have arrived at such 
pitch as to cause alteration in the outward form 
of the foot. These are- 
amounting to absolute lameness, and the 
one leg, then the other, | 
Now it perhaps 


| 


alteration in gait, when | 
haf 
horse resting first 
showing evident uncasiness, 
mey happen that the horse has, in stable lan- | 
guage, “a favorite leg,’’—that is, be is always 
favoring one by putting it forward, so as to take 
all weight of the body off it. Grooms, dealers, 
and many owners will tell you, « It is a trick of 
his,’’ or a way be has; and many persons, 
whether the owner or not, are quite satisfied 
that itis wo, Let me advise my reader to be 
lieve no such thing: a sound loree stands tiem 
and straight on his legs; those that do not are 
more of leas lame ones, or, at all events, some- 
thing is going on that will in time render them 
80. Aguin, horses are often seen, in the stable 
and out holding perhaps, akernately, a foot 
completely off the ground; such horse is not 
only in pain, but in agony. True, the whip 
may furce him to go, and if both legs or (fur 
more probably) fect are afflicted alike, he may 
not apparently go lame,—that is, he will not go 
unequally like the horse lame only with one, 
But how does the poor animal go? Why, like 
aman shuffling along with a pair of slippers 
down at heel. In this way he may be inade to 
do the work of a sound one, supposing his 
master to be devoid of every feeling of huma- 
nity that should influence the acts of man. A 
horse, when he has come to this state, is be- 
yond cure, probably beyond the reach of pallia- 
tion. Lere is a proper subject for the opera- 
tion of nerving; for though, as I have before 
stated, it does not stop the disease, it may en- 
able the horse (being relieved from pain) to go 
on with his work probably forsome years, For, 
if the complaint he labors under lames, from the 
pain it occasions only, it is quite clear if we 
relieve the pain we relieve the lameness, 
though not the disease. It is very true that in 
occult disease we must in sume cases trust to 
chance when we nerve the horse, as to whether 
the disease is one only causing lameness from 
the pain it creates, or whether it is one that 
will eventuslly undermine the whole fabric of 
the foot, in which case, as I have stated, it is 
possible the horse may in progress of time lose 
his hoof. Even in such case, he will probably 
have worked as long without pain as the great- 
est inhumanity could haye made him do with; 
and as losing the hoof is a possible circum- 
stance, so it is a rare one, and should not deter 
us from having recourse to neurotomy, when 
less desperate remedies bave failed 
find the animal reduced to the state of agoni- 
zing pain I have described; for there must be 
a limit to the exertion he Is capable of under 
such suffering--a period that stops the services 
of the horse, and is a very inadequate punish- 
ment to any owner who could be guilty of the 
inhumanity of using an animal in such a state, 


—London Field, 


9 and we 


To AsceRTAIN THE w nigut oF Live Stock. 
—First see that the animal stands square, then, 
with a string, take his circumference just be- 
hind the shoulderblade, and measure the feet 
and inches: this is the girth. Then measure 
from the bone of the tail which plumbs the 
line from the hinder part of the bullock, and 
direct the s'ring along the back to the forepart | 
of the shoulderblade, and this will be the | 

Then work the figures thus: supposed | 





fect 3 inches, which multiplied together give 
#3 equare superficial feet; and this mutiplied 
hy 23 (the number of bounds allowed for each | 
superdcial foot of cattle measuring less than | 
7.and more than 5 feet in girth,) make 759 Ibs, | 
and | 
multiply the girth by the length, | 
We have | 


When the animal measures less than 5 
more than 5, 
and the product by 19 for its weight. 


ficiently accurate in computing the weight of 
live stock.—.2uon. 


~ | 


AW vamme——Cows Porsonep By WILD | 
| Cuerry.—The Ohio Farmer reports that a man | 
| having occasion to cut down a small wild cherry | 
tree, threw the branches over the fence into | 


the road or comrmuon, and that two cows, after | 


| eating the leaves, died within twenty minutes, 


and within fifty feet of the place. That Prus- 

| sic Acid is contained ip the leaves, &c., of this | 
tree, We were aware; but did not suppose it, 
existed in sufficient quantity to produce such 

The public would be benefitted if 
every circumstance connected with this case, | 
which tends to show that death was produced 
by the cherry leaves and notbing else, were | 
more fully stated; also, if any one who knows | 
of any facts of a similar nature would give 
them publicity. Meanwhile, a prudent caution | 
seems to dictate that care be taken to preve nt | 
cattle from browsing opon the brush of this 





| 


| look closely to his trees at 


| outer bark later in summer, 
| if he has any reason to fear their presence, 


| ant ‘Duke j , say : 
| seen these rules tested, and believe them suf- | @™“"""* rebuk a him by saying : 
| cles, those who in the public festival-matches 


| the court,’’ he replied. 


} and shame, they strove to win his friendship. 


Se ee 





2 2, 


T 1857. 








APPLE- -TREE BORER. 


| There is no doubt that the apple-tree borer 


has become widely spread through several 
States. and that many have their orchards in- 
fested with it, who do not at all suspect its pre- 
sence, who never saw it, and indeed who n 


not know that such a depredator exists. 


iay 
Its 
inconspicuous appearance leads to this over- 
sight. 
The perfect insect or beetle varies from five- 
eiglhths to three-fourths of 
the males being smaller and more slender. 
with 
three brownish stripes. 
their eggs in the 
face of the earth, in the early part of 
and 
they « 


orks 


an inch in length, 
It 
a fine whitish down, and has 


These 


bark of the tree, near the sur- 


vered 


is ¢QO 
insects dks posit 
Piltimer, 


only by night, when they are nutme 


fen 
of the 


rou, 
rge higher up, and in t! 
To} 4 sys 
ing their egys, soft soap deposited in the forks 
bed al the Ix has been found 


Downing applied a min of to 


lav their eg 


cnt 


larger branches, 


and ft out ittom, 


P 
efficacious tur 


bacco Water, sulphur and soap, with success 


Piteh th 
n the 


whitish, 


ts virt lav in the 


they 


' 7 
nae all 


eggs hatch, 


prouuce a 


witha ve llowish lead. 


bark and discolorsit for a small 


and if the iter bark be | 


ind 
at the 
autumn, these dark spots will show where they 


dry ‘ 


scraped of! end of summer or first of | 


ire comumencing 
the time to kill them most easily, 
be done at this 


their depredations, and now is 
which may 
stage by washing the scraped 
ng ley. 

At a latter stage they cut into the sap wood, 
ind throw out their saw dust, 
be punched 
late 


w vod, 


when they may 
g. Still 
r, and when larger, they go into the heart 
fur the fiest 
ts into the hole after them, 
re ith 
tance of taking them early. 


to death with a stall tw 


and now » pene k their saw- 
ren. | 


Ifence i 


dust excremes 
it rive 
the bap 


dering ult to reach them, 
We would recommend every orchardjdt to 
all times—tb coat 
the 
spots, 
and 
If left later, 
is shown by the saw. dust ap- 
around their holes in the dark, 
must be cut out with a knife, 
punched todeath, At any stage the knife may 
be freely used to cut them out, for wounds by 
cutting are better than death by the borer, At 
oll tines exerclso watchfulness and vigilanee, 
and be satisfied with nothing sbort of actually 
killing 


with soft soap early in sutmmer—to scrape 


for the dark 


to kill the young maggot at once. 
their presence 
Apearatces 


When they or 


the insect, - 


Con alry Gentleman, 


The breeding of horses 
is a sntject of vast importance to our country, 
and improvements in stock are being made in 
isolated sections of country, but the great 
mass of farmers breed from good, bad and in- 
different mares, and from stallions of a like 
character. So long as this state of things 
lasts comparatively few good horses will be 
raised, and these mostly in the hands of strict- 
ly horse-dealers, few of them remaining in the 
hands of farmers. Fancy combined with speed 
is all right in the regular horse breeder or ama- 
teur farmer, but the amount of money invested 
in such precarious property will effectually ex- 
clude them from general use. Could we have 
pony-made fourteen hundred horses, we cer- 
tainly would think them best; but very few 
such ever came to our knowledge, and pow, in 
the absence of such, we take it upon our sloul- 
ders to recommend mules, as being the best 
and most profitable animal for farm use. Our 
reasons for this recommendation are— 

First.—The draught power of the mule is 
equal to a good horse. I mean such mules as 
are being bred in many places, 

Second.—The endurance of the mule is un- 
questionably much greater than that of the 
horse. 

Third —The expense of keeping is much 
less. It is well known that mules will labor 
on feed that a horse would scarcely live 
without labor. 

Fourth.—The mule is much less liable to sick- 
In fact they are 


Hones anp Menes 


on 


ness and premature death. 
seldom sick. 

Fifth —They live to a great age, nearly, if 
not quite, double that of the horse.—Corres- 
pondent of the Prairie Farmer. 





Rares InteEREsT IN MINNESOTA 
Evsewnenr.—The Sabbath evening meeting 
at the Methodist church is @ famous resort for 
the young people including the girls. The 
chureh don’t always take them all in, and some 
of the « boys’? have to stand under the window 
Old Deacon Das is an excellent man 


or AND 


outside. 
in his way. He is a money-lender, and has an 
excellent faculty of getting « olfired big rates.” 
Well, the old man was down for a prayer the 
othr night. The brethren were putting in 
the tallest kind of “ amens,’? and the old man 
getting on a powerful unction, when, lifting up 
like a western thunder, he roared 
Lord, give 
A young rascal outside, under the 


his voice 


out: «Oh, us greater interest in 


heaven!” 
promptings of the moment, in reply, sung out 
at the very top of his voice: « Hold on, old 
man! You're in for five per cent. a month 
down here, and don’t cry out for anything 
worse up there!” The didn’t 
any higher on that occasion —Corres. Portland 


Idvertiser. 


deacon rise 


Tue Oniain or A Famous Parase.—When 
in the synod of Peloponnesian chiefs, Themis- 
tocles re-opencd the discussion and premature- 
ly expressed his tears aud anxiety as to the 
abandonment of Salamis, the Corinthian Adei- 
«« Themisto- 


rise up before the proper signal, are scourged.”’ 
“True,” rejoined the Athenian, “ but those 
who lag behind the signal win no crowns.”’ 
Adcimantus then lifted up his stick to strike 
Themistocles ; upon which the latter addressed 
to him the well known observation, “ Strike ; 
but hear me.’’ 





Wormwood Ww ORDS. —Whe  @ very young | 
man, Theodore D’Aubigne, having been intro- 
duced at court, was sitting on a bench before 
the palace. Three of the Queen’s maids of 
honor, whose united ages made a hundred and 
forty years, came up to him, They tried their 
best to turn him Into ridicule, and one of them 
said impudently to him, “ What are you con- 
sir?’’ “The antiquities of 
They quickly saw that 
| here was a youth whom it would be dangerous | 
'to have furanenemy. Smothering their “eg 


templating there, 





| My | 
My 1d 
| My w 


| tural for the natives of the 


he Riddler. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE GATURDAT BYSNING POST. 
lam composed of 3 letters 
My 15, 9, 4, 8. 3, 32. is a 
Europe 
14,8, 4, 1 15. \s another 
in Lurope 


) -_ ~ 
BS, ’ ~_, ™ 








powerful co 


intry in 


My w powerful couatry 


My : )? Os a 


« one of 
the most pow 
My wo, 3, 31, 15 


’ ‘ v 
other one f the 


f nations of the earth 


1? 23.7%. 2, M, ie an- 


mt powerful nations of the 
earth 


re of the United 


United Stotes 
' Tere tories 
Mont 


gone ry te 


uh. 


‘ ofa Coun 
Kentucky, 
leo the name of 


i pract 
N. QUIRE, 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 


WRITTEN FUR TNR @aTURDAY BVYSNING FosT. 


lam composed of 2 lette 
My 9 
My 


ithe world 
la wu bey « 
" the human 
ver fi 


part of the « ; y of 


States 


ming @ 
the United 
My #5, lesale merchants 
St ) ‘ te Sa \ wal teal 

2! 5 | sll Liable 
is, if ior see eaere 


fa Russ 


ners 
todo 
M 


whole is an noble- 


; han 


Kensisgton, Ia COLUMBIA 





GLOGRAPIICAL ENIGMA, 


WRITTEN FUR THE SATURDAT EU RNING POST, 


Iam composed of 15 letters 
My 1, 5, 3, @, 15, 03, io a lady 
My 04, 11, 2, 9, ls a county In Pennsylvania 
My 7. BG i 
Ny 6, 12, 16 
My 10, 5, 10, 9, Ie 
Bly 4, 14, 10, 1, te 
My 5, 11, 2%, 9, 4, 
My 1, 19, 4, 1%, le the name of a celebrated tateeman 
My 3, 14, 5, U1, 9 t« a county In Michigan 
My @, 7, 5, le a lad¢'« name 
My 11, 5, 4, 2, tO, 14, 

My whole is the name of one of (he Bigners of the 
Declaration of Independence w.c. B. 


* hamne 


a river in Bcotland 
le wu kind of yrain 

*a town tn TP ranee 
ie & ian * hae 


len town in leru 


is a county in Wisconsia 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY RVRENING POSTE, 
iften been told, 
I was good mother Eve's bosom friend ; 
I have ever since been the compsnion of men, 
Yet the sex in their turn I attend 


In a garden of old as you've « 


eRe et 


I am very well known both in country and town, 
Scarce a clown but submits to my power ; 
Though a native of earth, claim from heaven mp 
birth, 
And in both I exist every hour 


I’m immutable truth, yet unconstant as youth, 
Avaricious and also profuse ; 

1 am free as the alr, yet confined like a bear, 
And jn chains I oft suffer abuse 


I have oft kindled war, yet am free to declare, 
My delight ever centres in peace ; 

Though I give to the poor, I ne'er lessen my store, 
But abundantly find It increase 


I oft weddings attend, and the married befriend, 
Yet am somettines turned out of the door, 
And when this is the case, they with shame and 
disgrace, 
Say I'm banished because they are poor 


ww 


| 


I'm of envy the bane, make the cruel humane, 
Yet when thwarted, barbarian I turn! 

Preserve life if I will, yet | oftentimes kill, 
And with jealousy furious | burn. 


When my banner's unfurled, I can sway the whole 
world, 
Yet am subject to whim and caprice; 
Though I’m gentle and true, I can tyrannize too; 
Now tell what I ai in a trice. 


GAHMEW. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY KVENIFO Post 
My first is a river, in Italy ‘the found; 
My second's a stream upon Virginia's ground; 
My third you have got upon your feet ; 
My whole's a root that Is good to eat 


ALPHA, 


Pequea, Pa 





ANAGRAMS 
ON THE NAMES OF SOME OF THE U. STATES. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY SVERING Post. 
A dry land, M 
Rod, fall. 
In a frolic 
Oh! land is red. 
Oil us Naia. 


I name. 

E, read law. 
Vale, spy an inn 
I hang, mic 

Sin in cows. 





ALGEBRAICAL QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING P.6T. 
Find ten numbers, such that the first with 1-5 of all 

the rest shall make £15,603; the second with 1-6 of all ™ 4 
the rest shall make $45,093; the third with 1-7 of all 

the rest shall make 445,693; the fourth with 1-8 of all 

the rest shall make 45,003; the fifth with 1-9, the 

sixth with 1-10, the seventh with 1-11, the eighth with 

1-12, the ninth with 1-13, and the tenth with 1-iMth of 

all the rest shall make respectively the same number, 
15,608 DANIEL DIEFENBACH,. 

Crotaereville, Snyder Co, Pa 


’ 
-¢£ 





CONUNDRUMS. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

{(77 Why isan Irishman running a foot-race liké ; 
the letter N’ Ans —Because it makes Pat pant. 

{7" If you hire a inan to transact your business for 
a limited time, why is he like a terrible scold? Ans, 
—Because he’s « termayant (term agent). 

{[7" What is the difference between a bunch of 
flowers and a drunkard’s nasal appendage’? Ans.— 
One is a nosegay and the otber’s a guy nose ; 

{7 Why was a celebrated Emperor of Rome like 7 
the letter P? Ans.—Because it's Nero (Near O). 

7 Why should you suppose that it would be na- 
Emerald Isle to be more ¢ = 
Ans. —Because they are 

GAHMEW,. 


angry than other people? 
born in Ire-land. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 

ACROSTICAL ENIGMA.—The Tranmtlantic Te- 
leyraph. MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA.—Joha Paul * 
Jones. MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA —-Maede~ 
nough's victory on Lake Champlain. CHARADE ==, 
Put-companion — ( pet-top-com-pan-nap-1l-on-Ien a 
RIDDLE —Wheust (heet-eat)) CHARADE —Qalt- 
man. ANAGRAMS —New Ilaven, New York, New ~™ 
Branswick, Albany, Wheeling, Providence, Oswego, ? 3 
Manchester, Kosten, Portland, Troy, Detroit 
| THEMATICAL QUESTION —-Difference is 
length of the rope 1 foot~one side being 51, the 
W feet 


” 





